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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


BY CAPTAIN FELIX CONSTANT. 


RE you happy?” 

**So happy!” 

“*] believe it, for you no 
longer resemble the mar- 
ble Juno I first saw three 
months ago. - You have 
changed to the living, yes, 
and loving Venus. My queen 
of love and beauty!” 

** Yours indeed! Be not 
too confident, my frien’. 
‘Favor is deceitful and—’ 
what is the rest of it? Be 
careful- some one is com- 
ing. It is Beauty and the 
Beast!” 

And with a charming co- 
quetry the Juno-Venus whose attractions Lionel 
Winthrop had so glowingly cgl , turned her 
back upon him jast\so far as to exhibit the dimple in 
her shoulder and the wealth of dark hair classically 
massed at the back of her imperial bead, while 
leaning over the balcony she fixed her regards upon 
two figures slowly toiling up the path from the water- 
fall to the house. 

These figures were indeed remarkable enough to 
demand attention from any eyes less preoccupied 
than those of a lover, and were, after all, very fairly 
described by Mrs. Norton’s phrase of “ Beauty and 
the Beast.” 

“ Beauty” was a little creature, so tiny in form, so 
golden-haired, and blue-eyed, and rose-tinted, and 
altogether ethereal in all her attributes, that one 
might easily believe her to be drupped from some 
passing summer cloud into the bosom of the deep 
dell whence she now emerged. 

Beside this lovely creature moved a man (if we 
may give hin that proud title), so strangely and 
grotesquely misshapen that the wouder was rather 
that he moved at all, than that he moved painfally 
and tlowly. His head, covered with a shock of 
cvarse dark hair, was sunk so deeply between his 
rounded shoulders, and so bent upon his breast, that 
it could only be moved sidewise, forcing the unhap- 
py creature to view all whom he addressed in a dis- 
tortel and one-sided manner, easily mistaken fur 
malignity of expression. To this head and to shrank- 
en and bowed lower limbs, were conjoined the body 
an arms of a Samson, the latter long and sinewy, 
the former startling in its development of brawny 
muscle and massive strength. 

This strangely-assorted couple may at once ba 
introduced to the reader as Eve Holme, a widow of 
nineteen summers, and Ralph Harcourt, the cousin 
of her late husband, a lawyer of celebrated ability, 
and legal guardian or trastee of the youthful widow 
until she should reach her twenty-first birthday. In 
this capacity he had accompanied her to Norman’s 
Head, a charming and secluded watering-place upon 
the New England coast, where, with about a dozen 
other persons, they ocsupied rooms in a rambling old 
farmhouse, enlarged and somewhat modernized to 
suit the convenience of the jaded fasbionists who 
found in house and surroundings a charming and 
piquant contrast to the monotonous luxury of their 
home lives, 

These two were the last arrivals, and in returning 
fron their first walk of exploration, fll, as we have 
mentioned, beneath the Juno and her cavalier, who 
watched the sunset from the balcony overhanging 
the steep ravine between the house and the beach. 
Slo vly scaling the path froin this ravine, they paus- 
ed @ moment to recover breath, and Beauty turned 


*ith almost a caressing movement toward her com- 
Panion, 
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** You move slowly, Ralph. Are you tired?” 

** Yes, very tired.” 

**T am very sorry! Why did you not rest before? 
I had no idea you were getting tired.” 

“Folly! You do not suppose I mean that I am 
physicaliy tired. You know better,” snarled the 
hunchback, glancing angrily out from the covert of 
bushy hair and beetling shoulders, where his face 
seemed hidden. 

** What are you tired of, then, Ralph? Of me?” 
asked Eve, half-sadly. 

* Yes, of you, and of myself, and most of all—of 
life.” 

**O Ralph! of me!” 

** Yes, of you, you syren, for are you not always 
tempting me to forget the law of my own being? 
Did not God in the very hour of my birth furbid to 
me all thought of love or woman’s favor, or the de- 
lights, and hopes, and joys of other men? Iam an 
outcast, and a hopeless and objectless blot upon hu- 
manity. You know it, too, and yet you forever 
tempt me with your pitying eyes, and your honeyed 
voice, and your intoxicating smile. You forever 
tempt me to disobey these laws, and dare this curse, 
and gay to you that I love you. O Eve, I love you 
with all the morbid and distorted power of my 
nature.” 

The last words carried the speakers out of bearing 
from the balcony, and Mrs. Norton, who hai leaned 
over the railing to listen with eager interest, now 
raised her head, and looked at her companion, who, 
leaning carelessly against a pillar, looked only at 
her. 

*‘Did you hear that, Mr. Winthrop?” asked she. 
* Raally this poor Beast has feeling, and I am afraid 
Beauty is victimizing him in spite of her innocent 
blue eyes and gulden hair.” 

*¢ What matter to us if it is 80? Women forever 
victimize men in this world. I, too, am ill-treated— 
1, too, suffer.” And bending low, the speaker fixed 
his glowing eyes upon the superb beauty of the wo- 
man before him. 

* You, too, are ill-treated?” repeated Mrs. Norton, 
leaning her elbow upon the railing before her, and 
resting her chin in the palm of her hand, and suffsr- 
ing her dreamy gaze to wauder over the wide view of 
sea and shore outspread before her. 

“And how, pray?” added she, after a moment’s 
pause. 

“By your indifference—nay, contempt,” replied 
Winthrop, in a tone of concentrated bitterness. 

* Indifference—contempt?” slowly repeated the 
lady, her proud eyes returning from the far horizon 
to rest upon the tace of the young man. “ You have 
no right to attribate these sentiments to me, and yet 
what tenderer sentiment can you expect?” 

** What inieed! And yet, madam, you know, you 
know as well as you know your own cruel power, tuat 
1 love you madly, desperately, terribly.” 

* You love me? But you know that I have a husa- 
band, and that the prejudices of society suggest a 
certain impropriety in a woman 80 situated receiving 
such declarations as this of yours?”’ 

** I know that you have a husband?” repeated Win- 
throp, slowly, as he seated himself, and rested his 
own arm upon the rail in such a manner as to bring 
his face close to that of the woman he addressed. 
* Yes, and | know, tvo, know from your own ad- 
missions, madam, that the old and sordid man, who 
has purchased you with hia gold, is something worse 
than indifferent to you. I know that you spend as 
much time as possible at a distance from him, I 
know—” 

“Hush! Stop!” 

And the lady, with gesture half-imperious, half- 
beseeching, laid her white hand upon the arm of the 
speaker, who eagerly snatched at it, and carried it 
to his lips. 

Do not you know, too, you who profess to know 
so much, do not you know that there are some things 
which two persons may fally understand, and yet of 
which they never speak?” pursued she, without at- 
tempting to withdraw her hand. 
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“Such as”—eagerly asked the young man—‘ such 
as what you said to me a few moments since, and 
such as the reply I might, only might, remember, 
make to you.” 

* You would then if—” 

‘Tf is but a little word to look at, but in real im- 
portance, it is sometimes larger than anything we 
can bring to match it,’? said Mrs. Norton, sadly, and 
rising, she walked toward the end of the balcony, as 
though to enter the house. 

At an open window, near the head of the steps, 
sat Beauty,a smile upon her lips, and a conscious 
flush upon her cheek. Tit for tat is fair play the 
world over, and she had overheard at least as much of 
Mrs. Norton’s secret as that lady had a few moments 
previously of hers, and worst of all, Mrs. Norton, by 
one of tuose wonderful feminine instincts so incom- 
prehensible to our duller natures, recognized the 
fact upou the instant. Sne said nothing, however, 
until she had turned the corner of the house, and 
was about entering the duor. Then she suddenly 
paused, threw a vengeful, backward look toward the 
veranda, and whispered: 

* That little fuol heard all that we were saying.” 

* Do you think so?” replied Winthrop, in the same 
voice. 

* I know so, and I would rather have cut her fvol- 
ish litils head off, than that she should Have gaineu 
this power over me. Cume down this path while we 
consult a little.” 

* She looks amiable enough—she will not care tu 
make mischiet,” said Winthrop, soothingly, while a 
turill of exaltation shot through his heart at the idea 
that to find berself compromised on his account 
could not fail to bring this haughty woman nearer tu 
hiw in fact as well as appearance. 

** Amiable!” repeated Mrs. Norton, contemptuous- 
ly. ‘Trust to an amiable woman to spread a tule of 
malice and slander, They have such little souls, 
these pretty, blue-eyed dolls! I bad rather deal with 
a@ Jadith or a Zenobia,” 

** You alarm yourself unnecessarily, but I will help 
you in any mauner you can saggest Shall I quar- 
rel with Beast, and make him decamp with Beauty 
in his clatches?” 

**No—that would not silence her”—mused Mrs. 
Norton. “I will tell you something better. You 
shall rouse the Beast’s jealousy, and give Beauty 
enough to take care of in her own concerns. You 
shall compromise her, uot only with him, bat with 
every one here. She shall be glad of a truce.”’ 

And Winthrop, looking suddenly into the face of 
the speaker, caught there such an odor of malignant 
cruelty and hard deterwination that a faint cold 
breath of repulsion swept over the glowing passion 
of his mood, 

** You would bave been a Judith yourself had you 
been in ber place,” said be, abruptly. 

* That would [—yes, that would I,” repeated Mar- 
ian Norton, slowly clenching her right hand, and 
turning her passionate eyes upon Winthrop, who 
shrank a little from the look, and asked in the same 
abrupt tone he had last used: 

** What would you have me do?” 

‘* Make love to this girl—or woman, for I believe 
she isa widow. Bewitch her, make a fool of her, 
lead her on to say and do compromising things, and 
make her Beast furiously jealous. You know how 
to do it, for when I arrived here you were doing it 
with that poor little thing whose mother calls you 
nothing but a heartless villain and systematic 
trifler.” 

Winthrop smiled ambiguously. 

* But you know, most beautiful, how unjust such 
accusations are,” said he, smootaly. 

“Dol? I did not know that I knew half so much ; 
how learned lam. Well, you are to flirt with this 
little eavesdropping Beauty, d» you understand, and 
in such @ manner as to at once withdraw the atten- 
tion of every one from me and fix it upon her. Do 
you understand?” 

** Perfectly.” 

“ And you will obey?” 


‘*T will try, under instruction from you, however. 
You are not to desert me.” 
* Not quite,” replied the lady, with a coquettish 


smile, and placing her hand within the arm he offer- . 


ed, she led him into the house. 

That evening there was q little dance in the wide, 
low parlor of the farmhouse, and Mr. Winthrop beg- 
ged and gained the honor of Mrs. Holme’s hand for 
avalse. Asit ended, he halM-d, half-whirled her 
out of the crowded room and throagh the open door 
tothe woodbine-shaded stoop in front of the house. 

‘* Had you not rather sit bere a moment than in 
that stifling place?” asked he, drawing the little 
shawl she carried about her shoul jers. 

** Yea, it is pleasanter here,” said Eve, simply. 

‘I know you will appreciate the sclemn beauty of 
this scone—the ocean, the stars, the vast darkness 
surrounding us on every side. You know and can 
feel something beyond the frivolity that satisfies 
those people we have left.” 

** Indeed I do, and I am glad to find that some one 
else does also,” said Eve, with the simplicity of a 
child, and Winthrop balf turned his head to bite the 
smile of malicious amusement which curled his 
handsome mouth. 

Ten minutes later Eve, listening absorbed to a 
narration of Mr, Winthrop’s adventures in Spain, 
felt a hand upon her shoulder, and heard a harsh 
voice mutter in her ear: 

Come into the house, I want you.” 

Sue arose with a start, ani Winthrop followed the 
movement. . 

‘Are you going in, Mrs. Holme? Allow me to 
offer my arm.” 

Bat b-fore she could comply, Eve felt her hand 
seized and forcibly detained in a sinewy grasp not to 
be mistaken for tenderness, 

“Mrs. Holme has business to transact in her own 
apartment, sir. She will not have time to return 
to the company with you,” said the deep voice of 
Mrs. Holme’s guardian, as he led her unresistingly 
away. 

‘* Allow me then to bid you good-night, madam, 
with the hope of renewing our charming conversa- 
tion to-morrow,” murmured Winthrop, grasping 
Eve’s disengaged hand in a long, treroulous pressure, 

* Good night, sir, I shall certainly ask you for 
the rest of that adventure,” replied she, smiling 


brightly even while she released ber hand with a> 


decided movement. 

“ What does this mean, Rilph?” pursued she, half- 
angrily, a8 her guardian led her along the passage 
toward her own room, which was at the end of the 
new wing of the house, and upon the ground floor. 

“It means, Eve, that I will not have you flirting 
with that fellow,” replied the hanchback, deliber- 
ately, as he threw open the dusr of the bedroom, and 
motioned her to enter. 

“And you absolately suppose that you can treat 
me in this tashion—tor ail the world as if | werea 
child of seven years old, to be scolled and sent to 
bed when she misbehaves!’’ exclaimed Kve Hulme, 
halt-laughing and yet half-indignant, 

© Yes. Your husband left you in my care. A 
large portion of that care is newlel to keep yoa out 
of the clutches of libartines and adventurers like this 
man Winthrop.” 

“‘Why do you call him by those names?” asked 
Eve, contemptuously. 

* Did you not tell. me that you heard him making 
love to that Mrs.Norton,outside these every windows, 
and that they spoke of the lajy’s husband?” 

*O well, I may have been mistaken, or—at any 
rate I wont be treated in this tasbiun again, and [ 
am more than half inclined to go back to the parlor 
and have another tarn at that delicious v ¢/se,” suid 
Eve, contumaciously, bending her head to listen to 
the fascinating strains of 1] Bacio which came throb- 
bing from beneath the skillful tiugers of Mee. 
Norton. 

“You willdo no such thing, unless you wish to 
leave this place to-morrow morning,” sail Harceart, 





with cold decision. 
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Eve glanced at him, hesitated a moment, and then 
advanced into the room, saying, pettishly: 

“T should not suppose that you would dare tell 
me again that you love me, after treating me in this 
style.” 

“Child! It is because I love you too well—too 
well—” groaned Harcourt, turning and rushing down 
the passage. 

**Poor Ralph! poor, poor Ralph!” sateen 
Eve, softly closing her door. 

‘*A very good beginning. Go on as well, and your 
task will soon be over,” said Mrs. Norton, as she bid 
Winthrop good-night, upon the same porch where he 
had sat with Eve Holme. 

‘* My task?’ whispered the young man when he 
was alone. and smiled a little strangely. 

The days went on, the beautifal, bright summer 
days, filled to the brim with sunsbine, and joy, and 
revelry; with something more serious than these for 
Eve Holme, whose gay spirits began to flag, and 
whose wild-rose color had got a foolish trick of com- 
ing and going a dozen times in an hour. 

These, and many another symptom of a mind ill at 
ease were curiourly observed by several pairs of 
eyes, among the rest, by the dark and haughty eyes 
of Marion Norton, who said, one day to Beast who 
sat moodily beside the sea: 

“Your ward seems likely to choose another guar- 
dian, Mr. Harcourt.” 

‘I beg your pardon, Mrs. Norton—and I do not 
understand you,” said Harcourt, rising and casting 
one of h‘s elfish sidelong glances at the speaker. 

‘No? Have not you noticed then the very decid- 
ed flirtation going on between herself and Mr. Win- 
throp?” asked the lady walking along beside him. 

*“* Well, madam, there is nothing to prevent her 
accepting the addresses of any respectable man who 
chooses to offer them. She has no husband living,” 
said the hunchback with malicious emphasis. 

** Addresses!” echved Mrs. Norton, laughing a lit- 
tle, although her lips were white with rage. 

“ Yes, madam, addresses I said. Propesals of mar- 
riage, offers of all.ance—don’t you understand the 
phrases?” 

“ Perfectly. What I do not understand is that Mr. 
Winthrop has the slightest intention of making such 
proposals, offers, addresses,” replied the lady, with 
cool contempt. 

** No intention !—what, what do you mean? What 
are bis intentions?” gasped Harcourt. 

“Simply to amuse himself, I should say, and to 
accept the very decided challenge thrown down to 
him by Mrs. Holme in the first hours of their ac- 
quaintance.” 

** Madam!” 

** Well, sir?” 

“T wish you were a man.” 

And why?” 

* Because I would say to you--You LIE!” 

** Would you, really? Then Iam glad that I am 
not aman, but a woman, and, Mr. Harcourt—your 
friend.” 

“IT thank you, madam, but no friend of Mr. Win- 
throp’s can be mine as well,” replied the hunchback, 
with dignity, his violence already over. 

‘*But I am no triend of Mr. Winthrop’s. 1 can 
give you that assurance at once,’’ replied the lady, 
quietly. Harcourt stood still and looked at her with 
his keen and glittering eyes for a full minute, and 
then repeated: 

‘No friend of Mr. Winthroy’s? Since when?” 

‘Since he misled a woman whom I knew, to be- 
lieve that he loved ber, and then forsook her,’’ mut- 
tered Mrs. Norton, in astifled voice. 








“ He did that?” exclaimed Harcourt, angrily. 

‘* Yes.” 

** And you wish me to comprehend that he is doing 
it, or trying to do it again, and you wish me to inter- 
pose my authority as guardian, and take her away?” 
demanded the hunchback, with feverish earnestness. 

“Did I not say I was your friend?” asked Mrs. 
Norton, her eager eyes upon his face. 

“You did—and you are, whatever your motive. 
But stop—what is your motive?” 

Mrs. Norton considered with herself tor a single 
moment, and in that moment decided that with this 
man, who already suspected her, this man whose 
ideal of human nature wasevidently not of the hizh- 
est, her wisest course was one of candor and confi- 
dence. She could not deceive him—sbe resolved to 
trust him. Laying her hand upon his arm, she look- 
ed for a moment into the face he raised so far as 
might be tuwards her own, and said: 

‘*T may be foolish, but it seems to me as if I could 
do no wiser thing than to confide the simple truth to 
you, and yet—” 

‘*T shall not betray your confidence, if that is what 
you mean,” impatiently replied the hunchback. 

*T am sure you will not. Well, that.woman of 
whom I told you but now—” 

“The woman with whose affections Winthrop has 
trifled,” suggested Harcourt, with a malicious smile, 


met. 


manded the woman, passionately, the fary of her 
blood urging ber on to an attack she had resolved | 
against making, and rendering the smooth careless- 
ness she wished to assume simply impossible. 
Winthrop, not quitecontemptuously. 

with this doll-faced Beauty, as you call ber?” 
Winthrop. 


turned into earnest,” said Mrs. Norton, bitterly. 


Mrs. Holme at my request?” 


stall any attempt at gossip upon ber part?” 


to sea, watching a speck of shining sail, which dis- 
solved itself into the horizon as he looked, and then 


steadily regarding him. 





denly encountered Lionel Winthrop, pacing moodily | 
along the sands. At sight of her he hesitated, and | himself from his position among the rocks, and climb- | left it. To include the hunchback within her yen- 
seemed about to strike up among the trees bordering 

the beach, but finally came towards her. 


** What, alone!’ exclaimed Mra. Norton, as they 


** As you see.” 

“*‘ Where then is Beauty?” 

** Are we so inseparable?” 

‘* Why do you fence with me in this style?” de- 


‘Fence with you. Wbat do you mean?” asked 


* You know what I mean. What are you doing 
** The plot originated with you,” coolly interposed 
“* Yes, and so did the masquerade which you have 


“Still in enigmas!’’ 
* Nonsense. Did not you begin your attentions to 


“ Yee.”” 
‘* And with no purpose but to shield me, and fore- 


“ Ves.” 

** And what are you doing now?” 

* What you bid me do?” 

‘Man! Are you my lover or hers?” 

Lionel Winthrop looked for a moment steadily out 


his eyes returned to the dark, passionate face so 


** Marion,” said he, kindly, ‘‘ had you been a single 
woman, could I have hoped to win you for myself, 
nothing should have induced me to relinquish the 
attempt, nothing but your own refusal. But now—” 

** But now?” steadily echoed Mrs. Norton, as the 
words faltered and died upon his lips. 

*“ But now all question of marriage between us is 
impossible, and love without hope—you yourself said 
to me that society and the moral law forbid a man to 
speak of love to the wife of another man.” 

“ Did I say so? Why, what a memory you have! 
And what nonsense we have been talking, and, dear 
me, who is this coming to meet us? Can it be 
Beauty! Ah, my friend, this looks perilously like an 
appointment, and I really begin to believe you are 
in earnest. Well—our little jest is over, and I trust 
to your honor as a gentleman, not to consider or re- 
port it as more than a jest. You understand?” 

The young man turned and looked into the dark 
proud face earnestly, imploringly; then he took the 
two hands which returned his grasp with a firm, soft 
pres ure, and said: 

**Noble woman, I do understand you! You for- 
give the idl» trifling which you have a right to re- 
sent, and you wish me God-speed in my honorable 
and earnest wooing. Is it not so?” 

“Hush! Beauty is close behind you. 
words are needed, now or ever. 
each other perfectly. Good by.” 

* Good-by, and God bless you, Marion.” And Win- 
throp, more moved than he cared to show, walked 
a few steps further up the beach, leaving the two 
women to meet each other alone. 

Beauty, blushing, smiling, nervous to a degree, 
hesitated and stopped. Mrs. Norton advanced to- 
ward her, also smiling, but otherwise unmoved. 

** Good-morning, Mrs. Holme,” she said, as soon 
as she found herself near enough to speak. ‘ Every 
one is out this charming weather, I believe. I just 
met Mr. Winthrop, and recommended him, or in- 
tended to recommend him to go and look at the sea- 
anemones in the Blue Cavern. They are perfectly 
lovely to-day, and I dare say you came this way on 
purpose to visit them.”’ 

‘«T—yes, I should like most of all things to see 
them. Will you go?” asked Eve, blushing and awk- 
ward in accepting the pretext thus smoothly forced 
upon her. 

‘Why, no, thank you, I do not care to return, as I 
have just come from there. But Mr. Winthrop, ah, 
here be is. Mr. Winthrop, I am recommending 
Mrs. Hol ne to visit the sea-anemones in the Blue 
Cavern, and if you are going that way, I give you 
the same advice. ‘They are really lovely to-day.” 

*“ Thank you, we will go, that is, if Mrs. Holme 
likes,” said Winthrop, repaying the suggestion with 
a smile of grateful appreciation. 

“I was going,” murmured Eve, taking the arm he 
offered; and with a gesture of farewell, the lovers 
sauntered in one direction while Mrs. Norton sped 
swiftly in the other. 

**] will do it-I can, and 1 will—the earth is not 
large enough to hold us three—I can do it, and I will, 
TI will, I will!” 

Thus desperately muttering, she hastened on, her 


No more 
We understand 





** Yes. She—she does not wish to have him be- 
come interested in another woman, no matter what 
his motive may be.” 

*“T understand. Yes, madam, I understand you 
perfectly, and since you wish to detach Mrs. Holme 
from this man, we will help each other. Is ita bar- 
gain?” 

“It is a bargain,” echoed Mrs. Norton, in a sup- 
pressed voice; and moved by some sudden shame or 





remorse, she knew not what, she turned away, and 
hurried along the beach in determined search of 
solitude. 


Just out of sight of the hunchback, who was again side of the game as well as on theirs—let us see, let 


5 Soe where she had found him, Mrs. Norton sud- 


hands clenched, her teeth set, her eyes blazing, and 
a deadly meaning in her look that no man could 
mistake. Certainly not so shrewd and suspicious a 
map as Ralph Harcourt, whom she passed without 
seeing, as he crouched among the rocks almost where 
she had left him. 

She did not see him, but he saw 
her face as if it were an open book. 

‘¢ What is this? What will she do? 
; murder as plainly as eyes can speak, If she killed 
| him—but she would rather kill Eve, and that she 
| shal not do. Come, madam, there are two on our 


her, and read 


Her eyes say 


So muttering, the hunchback softly extriented 


ing the high bank behind him, gained a position 
whence he could command the whole extent of the 
beach, and from the formation of the promontory on 
which he stood, could easily intercept any person 
skirting the headland by crossing it above. 

“ Yes, madam, you are hastening to the house, and | 
for what, I wonder?” muttered he, following the | 
figure of the desperate woman with his eyes a mo- 


' ment, and then glancing in the opposite direction, 


carelessly, at first, but at last with eager interest, 
for in the sauntering forms of man and woman pur- 
suing the path to the Blue Cavern, he recognized ; 
Winthrop and Eve Holme. 

** How like lovers they look! Perdition seize him! 
To-morrow Eve shall go hence if I have power left. 
No, I have not, I feel it.” 

And the hunchback ground an oath between his 
teeth. 

**1 will go and consult with my co-conspirator. 
Something is in my mind—something evil, too, but it 
shall not fall upon Eve.” 

And with all the speed of which his deformed limbs 
were capable he hastened toward the house. 

Before reaching it, however, it was necessary to 
pass the barn, still occupied by the owner of the 
farmhouse for legitimate purposes, and often fre- 
quented by the boarders with romantic aspirations 
atter rural scents, sights and sounds. Just emerg- 
ing from the door of this barn, Harcourt, to his. great 
surprise, beheld Mrs. Norton carrying an iron bar in 
her hand. He stopped and looked at her in mute 
inquiry. She met the look with a nervous laugh. 

“I am going to walk on the headland,” said she. 
*‘And the cattle there are so dangerous, that I have 
armed myself, as you see.” 

** Yes, I see that you have armed yourself,” replied 
Harcourt, deliberately, and tarning to walk beside 
her. Seeing this, she hesitated a mowent, but then, 
apparently with renewed resolution, pursued her 
course, saying: 

“Are you coming with me? It is as well, for I 
can bring you to an iateresting sight.” 

‘* Such as what, for iastance?” 

*T can show you, and put you where you may also 
hear Lionel Winthrop making a deciaration of love 
to Eve Holme,’ sneered Mrs, Norton. 

‘* How do you know it?” hoarsely demanded the 
hunchback. 

‘He told me that such was his intention, and he 
left me with the purpose of fulfilling it,” replied the 
other, with brief, fierce emphasis. 

**Come then,” gaaped the Beast, an expression of 
rage well befitting his title overspreading his face, 
and hardly a word more was spoken until the two 
stood upon the verge of the cliff overhanging the 
beach where already thundere the incoming tide. 
Just below them, bat concealed by the concavity 
of the cliff, lay the entrance to the Blue Cavern,-a 
grotto accessible at low tide, but filled by the high- 
est flow; it derived its name from some fancied re- 
semblance to the famous Blue Grotto near Naples, 
and was celebrated for the number and beautv of the 
sea-anemones and other marine treasures found in it. 

As Beast and his companion stood silently upon 
the cliff, the murmur of voices from within this cav- 
ern reached their ears, and seemed to corroburate 
Mrs. Norton’s story. 

*D» you hear?” whispered she, clutching the 
arm of the hunchback, who stood gnawing his livid 
under lip, while his sinewy arms and hands trembled 
and worked with ferocious eagerness. 

“*T hear, and I will kill him—I will kill him! but 
you sball not harm ber,” muttered he, grinding his 
teeth until a light foam stood upon his lips. 

** Go down then—do you see that deep hollow just 
in front of the mouth of the cave? Well, conceal 
yourself there, and listen fur a moment—you will see 
what sort of proposition he is making to her—you 
will hear her consent to everything—then you, as 
her guardian, will have a right to kill himif you 
choose. Go down and listen for a moment!” 

Glancing into her stern white face and blazing 
eyes, the hunchback caught the infection of her fe- 
rocious haste, and muttering: 

** Yes, I shall havea right to kill him,” he left her, 
and began to cautiously descend the face of the cliff. 

Stooping far over the verge, the woman watched 
him with those eager, flaming eyes until he reached 
the hollow she had designated, and crawling into it, 
lay concealed equally from her and from the occu- 
pants of the cave. Then throwing aside the great 
burnous in which she was wrapped, and beneath 
which the iron bar she carried was almost concealed, 
the unhappy and desperate woman proceeded to her 
appointed task. 

Just below the verge of the cliff, and embedded in 
it, lay a great rock, from around whose sides the tor- 
rents of many a spring and summer rain, and the 
frosts and thaws of many a winter, had gradaally 
loosened, and washed away the gravelly svil, until, as 
the farmer who accommodated them had warned his 
guests, it was liable to fall at any time, and when it 
did so, would probably drop into the hollow below it, 
and block up the entrance to the Blue Cavern for- 
ever and a day. 

All heard the warning, and some of the more timid 
heeded it, but more forgot it, and of these were Win- 
throp, and Beauty, and the Beast, through whose 
heart, indeed, now raged too many conflicting pas- 
sions to allow him to remember anything of outside 
interest. 

But Marion Norton had not forgotten, and in the 
moment when she urged the lovers to choose the 





| us see!” 


, plan had entered her mind, and never fora moment 





geance was an afterthought, and had not his evil 
genius led him to pursue her, she would not have 
sought to injure him. As it was, she hastily deter- 
mined he must be sacrificed, both because he might 
prove an inconvenient witness, and because he was 
sure to interfere with her scheme, should she allow 
him to guess it. 

So soon, therefore, as he was secure in his hiding. 
place, his late accomplice, now b his a in, 
proceeded to her task. With the swift, stealthy and 
po verful motions of a tiger, she began with hor bare 
hands to drag away the turf and gravel overlying 
the top of the great rock, until she had bared a suf- 
ficient portion of it to enable her to use the iron bar 
to advantage. Then seizing that, and using it with 
a vehemence and overpowering will that served in 
place both of skill and strength, she heaved and 
strove, struggling against the inert mass as if it had 
been a human opponent, until it began to tremble, 
then to vibrate, to yield, and finally, with a slow but 
accumulative purpose, to stir from the bed where it 
ha lain since the ages first began. 

Oe more effort—one more, a last prodigious im- 
pulse, and the great rock, suddenly starting from its 
repose, went thundering and hartling from its foun- 
dations, and creation was in revolt. 

But miugled with the crash and uproar of the fall 
was another sound, a yet more powerful one, for it 
was the despriring shriek of a human creature—it 
was the death cry of a doomed soul torn from life 
to everlasting punishment, from crime to conviction. 
The wretched woman who had wrought so frantic- 
ally for the destruction of those whom she hated, 
had compassed her own as well, and when the great 
rock went hurtling over, it carried her with it, the 
victim of a strange and horrible punishment, for she 
reached the beach below, alive and conscious, but so 
maimed as to be incapable of the slightest motion 

Lying there upon the sands, writhing like a wound- 
ed serpent, she felt the extremest verge of the rising 
wave slide under and around her, hardly more than 
a thread it seemed, that little curling water-wreath, 
and yet it was her death-doom, and as such she ac- 
cepted it. 

**O God! To lie here and drown, and never know 
that they are dead!”? moaned she, and then the bit- 
ter spray, dashing across her lips, choked all further 
utterance, and with the courage which such crea- 
tures share with the brutes, she lay there, still and 
silent, uttering no complaint, making no attempt to 
struggle until the end. 

To those others in the cave what doom? 

The falling rock had lodged as predicted, in the 
holl »w j ist beneath the entrance of the grotto, ef- 
fectually closing it fur entrance or exit to all save the 
crawling, cruel waves who should shortly come to 
claim their domain, and deal vengeance and. death 
upon all who shoulg tarry to dispute them. 

The hunchback, sheltering in this -hollow, had 
caught the sound of the coming destruction just be- 
fore it reached him, and flinging himself forward, 
with intent to share whatever fate was in store for 
Eve, had so far evaded the blow, whose full force 
would have crushed him at once, that his head, and 
the upper part of his chest with bis arms, remained 
free and projecting into the cavern, while his lower 
lim b2 were held beneath the great rock. 

**Good heavens! What is this? Ralph! it is 
Raiph, Lionel! O, what shall we do? how came it? 
what, what can we do to help him?” 

So shrieked pvor Eve, startled from her love- 
dream by this grisly apparition, shrinking from, it 
with a woman’s horror of bloodshed, yet drawn to it 
by a woman’s no less powerful instinct of sympathy 
and helpfulness. 

Lionel Winthrop thought only of her, and clasp- 
ing her to his breast, groaned aloud: 

* Eve, Eve! It is I who brought you to this, and 
I may not even die to save you from death.” 

“ No—it is I—who have the—advantage there—I 
am dying to—to save her—to try at least—” parted 
the hanchback, almost choked by the blood oczing 
from his pallid lips and dripping upon the stones at 
Eve Holme’s feet. 

“* Listen, Eve!” moanei he again. ‘I have jast 
so much—strength left -I am going to throw it all— 
into one effort—for you. I can stir this—rock—a 
little—enough for you to crawl—through—yes, and 
he, too—and since—you cannot—be happy—without 
him. Now—Wintbrop—see to it—”’ 

And with one prodigious and fearful effort, such 
an effort as the Titans, crushed beneath Ossa and 
Pelion, may have made, the’ poor, desperate, faith- 
ful Beast summoned all bis remaining strength, all 
the marvellous power of his strange organization, 
and stiffening his arms like iron bara, and rounding 
his shoulders until the straining muscles cracked 
again, he upheaved the great rock, stirring it from 
its resting-place, a few inches, a few more, a foot, 
enough to allow Winthrop to force Eve Holme’s tlen- 
der figure through the crevice, she weeping and 
struggling frantically, protesting that she would not 
thus be saved, and turning back even at the last to 
kiss over and over again the bent and corrugated 

forehead of the unhappy creature who thus died, al- 
though he might not live for her. 

“Now you—quick!” burst hoarsely from the lips 
of the hunchback, as Winthrop hesitated tv follow, 
and at last cried: 

**T cannot let you save me so!” 

** For Eve—quick!” groaned Beast, and Beauty's 
lover accepted the sacrifice. 

Half an hour later, when men with tools and gun- 
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other way, arrived upon the scene, the triumphant 
| waves clashed and thundered around it, claiming 
it and all it covered for prey. 

Floating close beside it lay the body of a woman, 
| her white face set in a sneer of undying hate, her 
| body so shattered and bruised that it hardly could 
) be decently composed for the grave, when that very 
| night it was hidden with no pretence of Christian 


the brow of the cliff told their tale too plainly to be 
contradicted. 

Long, very long, it was before Eva Holme recov- 
ered from the horror of that scene, long, very long 
before she could listen to words of love from Lionel 
Winttrop; but time and patient devotion conquer 
most obstacles at length, and the day at last came 
when she consented first to listen, then to reply, and 
in the end to reward her lover’s patient faith and 
constancy, with confession that she had never ceased 
to regard him with the same affection she had con- 
fessed during their tryst in the Blue Cavern. 

The great stone has never been removed from its 
resting-place, bat up»n its face, by Beauty’s orders, 
poor Beast’s name and epitaph are sculptured, and 
she sometimes comes to sit there and muse for a little 
hour upon the heroic soul which there was released 
from its poor, crashed body. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


PELEG WADSWORTH. 
RY JOHN P. CRAM. 


AMONG the many deeds of valor exhibited during 
the American Revolution, those of General Wads- 
worth should not be considered the least. 

Peleg Wadsworth was born May 6, 1738, at Dux- 
bury, Piymouth county, Mass., and graduated at 
Harvard College when twenty-one years of age. The 
war breaking out a few years after, he joined the Amer- 
ican army at R»xbury and commanded a company 
He was appoibted by Genera] Thomas an engineer 
and spent the season in forming the lines in Roxbury 
and Dorchester. In 1779, be was aid to Gen. Ward 
when possession was taken of Dorchester Heights. 
He commanded a regiment from Essex to Rhode 
Island, in the expedition of Gen. Sullivan. His 
health failing he left the army. Buta person of his 
talent was not to retire to private life. He was im- 
mediately appointed adjutant-general of Massa- 
chusetts, In 1780, he commanded the coast from 
Piscataqua to St. Croix. 

In 1781, part of his command, their time having 
expired, returned home and he was left with only a 
small force. Thus situated he was stopping a week 
at Thomaston with his family, which consisted of a 
wife, a son, a daughter younger, and a Miss Fenno, a 
friend of Mrs. Wadsworth. He was guarded by only 
six soldiers. General Campbell, becoming acquainted 
with his defenceless condition, despatched twenty- 
five men under Lieut. Stockton, trom the fort at 
*Biguyduce [ pronounced ’Bageduce], now Castine, to 
make him a@ prisoner. 

They arrived about midnight Feb. 28, near his 
house, which was four miles from their landing- 
place. Snow covered the ground and the weather 
was extremelycold. As they approached, the sentry 
hailed, ‘“ who's there?” then entered the kitchen, 
which was used as a guard room for the soldiers. 
His retreat was tollowed by a volley, fired into that 
part of the house. Instantly, others discharged their 
guns into the sleeping apartment of the genera) and 
his wife,and blew in a part of the window; while 
others made their way to Miss Fenno’s room. Thus 
they took possession of the whole house, with the 
exception of the general’s room, which was strongly 
barred. A British officer, finding no one with Miss 
Fenno but Mrs. Wadsworth, who fied thither to 
cress, ordered the firmg there tocease. The general, 
armed with a brace of pistols, a faseeand a blunder- 
boss, drove the assailants from the windows and the 
kitchen door. Twice he ineffectually snapped his 
blanderbuss to some in the front entry, who retreat- 
ed. Again they tried the windows and were driven 
away. They renewed the attack through the entry, 
which he bravely resisted with his bayonet. But the 
appearance of his under linen betrayed him to the 
soldiers in the kitchen who instantly fired upon bim 
—one of their bullets passing through his left arm. 
He then announced a surrender. They continued 
firing, when he exclaimed, “My brave fellows, why 
do you fire after I have surrendered?” The enemy 
then rushed into the room, and one, who was wound- 
ed, said with an oath, ‘‘ You’ve taken my life and 
I'll take yours;” and aimed his gun at the general’s 
breast. An officer, seeing his intention, put it aside 
and saved his life. Quite a number were wounded, 
the doors and windows in ruins, and one room on 
fire; the floors covered with blood, while on one of 
them lay, weltering, an old soldier, who begged that 
an end should be put to his misery. But the ladies 
and children were unhurt. 

Having secured him they were in haste to return 
to the fort. He was not allowed time to dress his 
wound at all, but was hurried away toward the 
Schooner as rapidly as possible—part of the time 
walking, part riding on horseback. On the passage 
he was somewhat abused and insulted, but afterward 
concessions were made. He was landed the next day. 
The next morning he was invited to breakfast with 
the officers, and Gen, Campbell paid him a high com- 
pliment upon the defence he had made; yet thought 
he had exposed himself to a degree which could not 
be perfectly justified. 


**From the manner of attack,” said Wadsworth, 
‘“*T had no reason to suppose there was any design to 
take me alive, and I determine’ to sell my life as 
dearly as possible.” Campbell acknowledged him 
correct, 

Finding himself actually a prisoner, Gen. Wads- 
worth desired an exchange, but he soon suspected 
that he was not to be exchanged. He was favored, 
in about two months, with a visit from his wife and 
Miss Fenno, the latter of whom had the address and 
shrewdness to ascertain from an officer that the gen- 
eral would not be exchanged, and on their departure 
she said, ‘‘ G sneral Wadsworth,take care of yourself.” 
He understood the remark. In April, Major Benjamin 
Burton was taken prisoner and confined with Wads- 
worth. They determined to take care of themselves. 
At last they hit upon the following plan for escape. 
Their room was ceiled overhead with pine boards. 
They would cut off one of them and open an aperture 
large enough for a man to pass through; creep along 
over the officers’ room adj ining theirs to the entry, 
and lower themselves into it by means of a blanket. 
If discovered, they were to avoid detection by acting 
like officers intoxicated—ohjscts with which the sen- 
tiaels were fawiliarized. 

They commenced upon the ceiling with a penknife, 
but soon found thestrokes would betray them. They 
next procured from a barber a gimlet without excit- 
ing suspicion, making him a present of a dollar, not 
80 much for the article as for his civilities. This they 
used diligently, filling every perfuration with paste 
made of bread fitted inthe mouth. In three weeks 
the board was riddled with holes twice across, and 
the interstices cut, the piece being held in its place 
only at the corners. They prepared for their depar- 
ture by laying aside for food their crusts and part of 
their meat, which they dried; and from their fire- 
wood they made large skewers with which to fasten 
the corners of their bed-blankets to the stakes in the 
top of the wall, and by these means let themselves 
down intotheditch. A week passed without a favor- 
able night. 

Oa theeveningof June 18, there was a tempest and 
much lightning. About eleven o’clock the lightning 
ceased and the rain descended in torrents; the dark- 
ness was intense. The sentinel was looking at them 
through the glass-door, when they retired to bed and 
extinguished their candle. Butthey soon arose, and 
in less than an hour the piece was removed and they 
were ready to leave. Wadsworth, on account of his 
wounded arm, could not get round with as much 
ease as Burton, and they became separated after the 
first passage and saw each other no more during the 
night. Wadsworth got safely from the building and 
proceeded to the north bastion, where be and Burton 
had agreed to cross the wall He heard a voice from 
the opposite side of the fort exclaim, Relief—turn out! 
He heard a scrambling at a short distance and knew 
that Burton must be there. He was approached by 
the relief guard, and made all haste to get across the 
parapet, upon the frasing, to avoid being stepped up- 
on. Here he fastened the corner of his blanket toa 
stake with a skewer, and let himself down to the cor- 
ner nearest the ground, and dropped without harm 
into the ditch. Hewasfree. He hurried on, and at 
sunrise was seven or eight miles from the fort. 

The rain ceased and the weather became fair. He 
stopped and rested, and while so doing was overtaken 
by his fellow-prisoner. After wandering three days 
they arrived at the habitations of settlers; and then 
proceeded on horseback to Thomaston. After the 
war closed he settled at Falmouth, now Portland, 
and represented the district in Congress fourteen 
years in succession. He afterward removed to the 
town of Hiram, at which place he died in 1830. He 
had a family of severalchildren. One son fell under 
Decatur before Tripoli. A daughter married Hon. 
Stephen Longfellow of Portland; and wherever the 
writings of one of America’s gifted poets are ad- 
mired, there is the name of Wadsworth honored and 
revered. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Let a husband be the true and pure guardian of 
his family, laboring always to adorn himself with 
the godlike gems of wisdom, virtue and honor; let 
him bear himself in relation to his wife with gra- 
cious kindness towards her faults, with gratefal rec- 
ognition of Ler merits, with steady sympathy for her 
trials, with hearty aid for her better aspirations, and 
she must be of a vile stock if she does not revere 
him, and minister unto him with all the graces and 
sweetness of her nature. Leta wife in her whole 
intercourse with her husband, try the efficacy of 
gentleness, purity, sincerity, scrupulous truth, meek 
and patient forbearance, an invariable tone and 
manner of deference, and, if he be not a brute, he 
cannot help respecting her and treating ber kindly; 
and in nearly all instances he will end by loving and 
living happily with her. 








How To CuHoos£.- Don Piatt relates that a distin- 
guished member of Congress called on President 
Lincoln one night soon after his first inauguration, 
and found him immersed in a pile of papers concern- 
ing a post-office in a small town in Ohio. ‘Glad to 
see you; sit down,’’ he cried. ‘ Here’s a little office 
I have filled and unfilled half a dozen times.” ‘Can 


FOUND DEAD. 





It was the first time, in Mrs. Blissett’s presence, 
that Charles Steen had ever shown (and even now 
only by his tone and features) an hostility, or even a 
disrespect, towards her brother-in-law. 

‘*Ah, you have found him out?” cried she, ber eyes 
gleaming with fierce pleasure. ‘ Frederick Blissett 
is a base man, sir—is he not?” 

* Well, I confess,” said Charles, with affected care- 
lessness, “ T shall be glad to cry quits in the matter 
of pecuniary obligation to Mr. Frederick as Christian 
in the allegory was to get rid of his burden.” (He 
took the ancient coin out of his pocket, and endeav- 
ored to spin it on a little table that stood between 
him and the widow’s sofa.) ‘I intend to apply to 
the clergyman in town who was my friend of old,” 
continued the young fellow, “and see what he can 
do for me; I cannot ask the good rector, because Mr. 
Frederick’s interdict extends to all at Allgrove; 
otherwise—” 

Great Heaven!” ejaculated the widow, suddenly, 
her white face turning to a dreadful ashen hue; 
** where did you get that coin?” 

“ Well, curiously enough,” answered Charles, with 
as inuch unconcern as he could assume, and not dar- 
ing to lift his eyes towards his interrogatress; “ that 
is just the one possession still remaining to me fur 
which I have to thank Mr. Frederick.” 
**Frederick—Frederick Blissett gave you that 
coin?” gasped she. **‘When? Where? How did 
he get it? Give it here?” 

Charles looked up now. The invalid was sitting 
bolt upright, clutching with one hand the back of 
the sofa for support, the other was eagerly stretched 
out to receive the coin. The hunger in her face was 
wolfish—terrible to see. 

* Give it here—give it to me, I say.” 

He placed the coin in her trembling fingers, and 
they carried it eagerly to her eyes 

“It is the same,” gasped she> “TI should know it 
among ten thousand. I saw it last in his dear hand. 
Tell me, sir—if you know—how came that man— 
your master—in possession of it? Do you hear me? 
Speak.” 

It is a question which even Bishop Butler did not 
leave behind him entirely settled, whether we poor 
mortals, who tell so many fibs every hour, are ever 
justified, by the strict rules of virtue, under any pos- 
sible circumstances, in telling alie at all. It must 
be conceded to Mr. Charles Steen, that whether jus- 
tified or not, he firmly believed himself to be so, 
and, moreover, that the lie he did tell was a magnif- 
icent specimen of its class,and one which recent 
hours of thought had brought to perfection in read- 
iness for this very occasion. 

“‘ Mr. Frederick Blissett received it, madam, from 
some official quarter immediately after the coroner’s 
inquest. He expressed a wish to havesome memento 
of your poor husband’s death, and the coin was sent. 
to him, in answer to his application, as a matter of 
course, when the other articles were returned to you 
at the Hall.” 

It was impossible to resist the force of such an ex- 
planation, delivered too with the business-like air 
of an unprejadiced registrar of births and deaths, 
who is supplying information you have purchased for 
a shilling. 

“ Thank Heaven! thank Heaven!” ejaculated the 
widow, feebly wiping her forehead, upon which the 
dew of unutterable horror had gathered. ‘' God for- 
give me for what I had in my mind before you spoke, 
Charles!” 

The sense of relief experienced by the young man 
was hardly less than his companion’s, although be 
took care not to show it. One part of the terrible 
task before him was at least accomplished; he had 
verified his worst suspicions without arousing those 
of the widow; nay, he had even laid the latter to 
rest, and with how great comfort to herself! For 
this woman, so resolute against her brother-in-law, 
while his guilt was but a figment of her own morbid 
brain, had been shocked to the uttermost when she 
saw, as she fancied, the evidence of his crime placed 
before her eyes. Even now, so prostrated was she by 
her late exertion, that she offered scarce any oppo- 
sition to Steen’s departure. 

A presentiment that he should find Christie in the 
little dining-room beneath, did not prove groundless, 

“T heard you saying ‘good-by’ to mamma,” said 
she, in faltering tones, ‘‘and so I crept in here. O 
Charles, it sounded like a farewell.” 

*T trust not—I think not, dear Christie,” said he, 
encouragingly. 

** And I must be content with this, and not ask you 
what it all means?* 

“You must not, dear Christie. Your mother 
will tell you all. There is a dark cloud resting over 
us just now; bat it will pass, and there will be sun- 
shine again—the old soft sunshine. I must be in 
London to-night—Good-by.” 

And in a few minutes he was again upon his way. 

Time, indeed—one hour more or less—might be 
jast now of the greatest possible importance; for 
suppose that Frederick Bliseett should yet go abroad, 
notwithstanding that he was disappointed of his tair 
companion? Supposing he should start, without (as 
was probable enough) giving any clue to his destina- 
tion, before that question could be put to him to which 





I be of any service to you, Mr. President?” ‘0, I 
guess not; fact is, I had just made up my mind to 
give it to the fellow whose papers weigh the most. 
That’s as good a way as any—so here goes.” The pa- 
pers were weighed, and the lucky applicant having 
the heaviest lot of fuolscap received the appointment. 








| the widow had received so specious a reply from 
, Steen—‘* How came he by that coin?” Nay-and 
| this was an inquiry far more difficult and awful for 


membered that the passionate words, “ Burn that 
waistcoat, and the money too,” were spoken in the 
studio, before they entered the breakfast-room, where 
lay the letter announcing Squire Blissett’s death. 
No wonder, then, there had been such magic in this 
coin, the appearance of which, so coinciding with 
that described by Jem Templar, had at once con- 
jured up in Steen’s terror-stricken brain the image 
of a fratricide! The only loophole of pe from 
this suspicion had laid in an accidental similarity in 
the coins; he had gone down to Allgrove for the sole 
purpose of having this point decided. There were 
only two persons living who were capable of doing 
so: Jem Templar, who bad found it, and Mrs. Blis- 
sett. Of the former’s powers of discrimination in 
the matter, Charles had no high opinion, and, be- 
sides, the honest fellow was almost certain to goesip 
about the thing, and especially to the little doctor, 
who so often visited the Druid stones, and who was 
just the last man in the world to whom Steen would 
have had it revealed. Mrs. Blissett’s testimony was 
convincing, and her future silence on the subject 
might be depended upon. She never spoke of the 
circumstances connected with her husband’s death 
to any one, except perhaps to Christie, and he felt 
sure she would not speak of what had so shaken her 
tbat day, even to her. He had got back the coin in 
his own possession, so that the sight of it should not 
provoke discussion or inquiry. He felt convinced 
that he and one other man might for the fature be 
the sole human repositories of the terrible secret. 
That he himself was in possession of it, there was 
scarce any room for doubt., A score of corroborative 
circumstances now flashed upon him, which even 
long ago had aroused, as we have seen, his vague 
suspicions. But now, each was a revelation in itself. 
He could now make only too probable a guess at the 
cause of that strange behaviour of his patron’s upon 
the night of their first acquaintance. The painter’s 
nervous terrors; his disinclinations to be left alone; 
his reiteration of the fact that his tilness had confined 
him to his bed for so many hours—bours in which 
he had not been in Clifford street at all, but had been 
journeying in the train, or over the downs upon a 
terrible errand, which had at last been accomplished 
in Burslem Bottom. He remembered the anxiety 
with which his patron had inquired of Mrs. Maude 
as to whether any one had called to see him on the 
preceding evening; apprehensive, without doubt, 
that importunity might have gained admittance, and 
the vacant bed, the empty room, been discovered. 
The very circumstances under which the painter 
had engaged him were almost unaccountable, except 
upon the ground that all this was true. 

Mr. Biissett had visited the Refuge in search—not 
of a model, for he had hardly made use of him as 
such at all—but of some one whom he could make 
his companion, as well as his creature—to relieve the 
intolerable terrors that agitated his morbid and con- 
science-stricken soul. Some one, too, that he might 
send down, whither he dare not himself venture, to 
Allgrove, who might supply him with the loca! news 
—scandals, suspici dangers it might be—such as 
that verdict which had so aroused his wrath—that it 
was so imperative for him to guard against. He had 
engaged him as “librarian,” forgetting that none 
but himself should be aware that he possessed a 
library; and he had offered him a salary, which the 
painter, burdened with debt, and almost without a 
shilling, could have had no prospect of paying, only 
that he knew that he was even then the master of 
Morden Hall. That Mr. Frederick should have been 
jealous of his brother, was natural enough, but that 
he should have resented with such fury any defence 
or praise of him (as in the case of that bandile of let- 
ters), and that he should have regarded the widow 
and her daughter with such hostility, could only 
arise (as it now seemed to Steen) from the conscious- 
ness of having committed some crue! fraternal wrong. 
Again, could this sudden enmity to Charles—that 
otherwise inexplicable change from confidence to 
hate—have been aroused by anything save the con- 
sciousness that be had rendered himself to the young 
man an object of suspicion? How could that enmi- 
ty have become so relentless as to cause him to seek 
his ruin by such infamous means, were it not in- 
spired by terror, and the need for keeping one who 
might prove dangerous under his thumb furever? 

Lastly, what could have moved his wretched 
patron to reproduce with bis pencil, only to erase 
them as soon as completed, the exact spot where the 
squire had met his end, and those likenesses of the 
dead man himself, of which Mrs. Maude bad spoken, 
except that morbid longing which murderers are 
said to feel to revisit the scenes of their crimes, to 
gaze upon the faces of their victims, but which in 
the painter’s case had found so characteristic a 
channel! 

If any one of these reflections hud been sufficient 
to awake his wonder of old, how far more powerfully 
did it strike him now; while the cumulative force of 
all was absolutely overwhelming. 

How the position of affairs had changed since that 
time when the widow, moved by mere instinct, or, 
as it seemed, by groundless prejadice, had bidden 
him, with such mysterious solemnity, be the avenger 
of innocent blood! She had given up her own sus- 
pici as unfounded at the very moment when they 
were capable of being resolved into awfal certainty ; 
while he himself was about to become a voluntary 
avenger! What? An avenger of his patron, the 
man who, with whatever motive, had raised him 
from obscurest poverty, and the near and only rela- 














| him to answer— How came he in possession of it before, 


according to his own showing, he had received the | 


| mews of his brother’s decease? For Charles well re- 


tive of Christie Blissett? No. There lay a more 
difficult task before Charles Steen than that of mere 
| avenging. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
AT BAY. 


Ir was late when Charles Steen arrived in town, 
and he had a matter to transact even then before he 
could reach Grafton street, so that when he did 80, 
night had fallen. However, his business did not ad- 
mit of delay, nor of standing on ceremony. Mrs. 
Maude opened the door to him, and a very wonder- 
stricken air she wore on seeing whom she had ad- 
mitted. “ What, you come back again, Mr. Steen? 
I was afraid—”’ 

** Is he gone?” interrupted Charles, with feverish 
eagerness. 

“O, yes sir; he went yesterday; and a precious 
good riddance too, say 1; for of all the silent, disa- 
greeable, prying creatures—” 

“Tash! I don’t mean Morris; I mean Mr, 
Blissett.”” 

* O, master is at home. Something has occurred, 
it seems, to delay his going abroad. But”—here she 
hesitated—‘“ 1 think you would be wise to tell him 
what you have to say by letter. You and I were 
always good friends Mr. Steen, and as for what that 
Paul Pry of a Morris may say, I don’t believe a tittle 
of it; but master is very much put out with you, sir, 
and it’s no use denying it.” 

“1 must see him, however,” observed Charles, 
quietly, ‘let my visit be ever so unwelcome. Is he 
in the studio?” 

“O, nosir. He is confined to his room. O Mr. 
Steen ’—here she looked nervously round, and be- 
gan to whisper—‘‘ he’s ill the same way as he was 
before, when I telegraphed to you from Cliff rd street, 
only much worse than he was then. It’s the head, 
sir, that’s where itis. Iam not afraid on my own 
account, but I think it’s very like he’ll do himself a 
mischief some day. He’s worn to a shadder, and life is 
quite a burden to him—anybody can see that. And yet 
with his thousands a year, and him quite a young 
man still, and so clever, how sad it seems! If he 
could only get a nice wife, now, who wouldn’t mind 
his whims nor his tantrums. It’s such a pity, for he 
seems to be naturally fond of children, since he’s 
al ways talking to himself about some Heavenly Child 
or another.” 

“Ig he in bed?” inquired Charles, impatiently. 

‘Lor, no sir. Why, he hasn’t been to bed, he tells 
me, for months, and certainly not since he returned 
to England. He drops asleep, now and then, in the 
studio, or the dining-room; but it’s my belief, he 
has had no rest o’ nights—to call rest—for weeks and 
weeks.” - 

** Indeed! his health then must be worse than 
usual. I remember he always suffered from indi- 
gestion.” 


**No, no sir; it aint that. We've all of us indi- 


gestion, bless ye; you’ll have it yourself, all in good 


time. It’s my belief, Mr. Steen’’—here the house- 
keeper put her mouth close to the young man’s ear— 
‘‘as my poor master’s haunted.” 

*“ Haunted?” 

“Hush! Yes, that’s what itis. When he’s alone 
—although it sounds Irish-like to say so—there’s 
always somebody in the room with him. I bave 
heard him, when I’ve passed the door, talking quite 
out loud again and again.” 

“And what do they talk about?” 

“0, the other don’t say anything. But just as 
though he did, Mr. Frederick will stopa bit, and 
then reply. 1°: used to it now, but at first it made 
my blood creep.”’ 

*« Does it seem as though your master were angry, 
or how?” 

“Well, he begins—for Iown to you, Mr. Steen, 
I’ve heard trom end to end of it, through the key- 
hole; Job couldn’t have resisted it, nor Josepk 
neither—he will begin quite pleasant and soft-spoken, 
then he will ask for something—I can’t rightly make 
out what—and the other, I suppose, refuses to give 
it to him. At all events, master gets quite wild 
(jast as though he was contradicted by flesh and 
blood) and presently cries out, “‘Take that,” and 
makes believe to knock the other down. If it wasn’t 
so dreadful, Mr. Steen, and to compare small things 
with great, it’s tor all the world like Punch without 
the dog.” 

‘Is there anything in his band when he seems to 
give the blow?” inquired Steen, with curiosity. 

** Well, sir, it’s odd you should have asked that 
question. Why, there is; and that’s one of the rea- 
sous why I would not have you go up yonder. He 
keeps a life-preserver in the pocket of his dressing- 
gown, and when the time comes, he ups with it, and 
strikes at the air.”’ 

* It’s very odd, and, as you say, Mrs. Maude, very 
sad too,” said Steen, reflectively. ‘‘Mr. Blissett 
doesn’t drink, does he?” 

‘No sir; not to hurt—and for the matter of that, 
he don’t eat neither. It’s a wonder tome how, with- 
out eating or sleeping, he keeps himself alive. He 
don’t even do his painting now, which you know he 
used to say was meat, drink and clothing to him. 
That is, with the exception of taking the likeness of 
that young person ’’ (here the housekeeper drew her- 
self up), “‘ which I think he might better have left 
alone. It is that baggage who has turned his head, 
or helped to turn it.” 

In her characteristic indignation against this de- 
signing creature, Mrs. Maude forgot her caution, and 
raised her tones. 

‘Who is that? Who are you talking to, Mrs. 
Maude?” cried a hoarse and hollow voice from above 
stairs. 

The housekeeper turned white, and threw up her 
how in dismay and horror. 





“It is 1, sir, Charles Steen,” cried the young 
fellow, boldly. 

“Show that man the door, Mrs. Maude,” cried 
her master, imperiously. ‘I told you he was not to 
be admitted.” 

* I have something to say to you, Mr. Blissett, of 
great aud pressing importance,” urged the visitor. 

‘* Mrs, Maude,” said the hollow voice, after a short 
pause, “if he does not go, send fora policeman. I 
will give him in charge for felony.” 

*“ Yes, send for a policeman,” repeated Charles, 
coolly, but loud enough for Mr. Blissett, who was 
leaning over the banisters, to catch every word. “1 
also have something to say to him.” 

**O, pray—pray, go, Mr. Steen,” pleaded the house- 
keeper in alow voice. ‘This wih only make poor 
Mr. Frederick worse.” 

“ What are you saying down there?” cried the 
painter, suspiciously. ‘If you have really some- 
thing of importance -perhaps some message to de- 
liver—I will hear it myself. Come up, sir.” 

**O, take care,” whispered Mrs. Mau‘e. 

** Never fear,” answered Steen, in the same tone. 
“Tam coming, sir.’ And he ran swiitly up to his 
late patron. 

It was a large and gloomy apartment, with a huge 
old-fashioned bed, with a canopy fit to cover a body 
lying in state; every article of furniture similarly 
clamsy and solid, and with nothing to remivd one of 
the refined if somewhat eccentric taste of its present 
tenant, save one frameless picture, propped upon the 
mantelpiece, which was the portrait so recently 
executed of Eloise Bird. With his back to this, Mr. 
Blissett was standing, attired in a long dressing-gown, 
which hid bis gaunt and wasted limbs; his arms 
were folded, so that one hand supported an elbow, 
and the other his chin; and he regarded the in- 
truder, as he came in and closed the door behind 
him, with a suspicious and malignant look. “So 
you are come back again, Charles Sceen, like a bad 
shilling, are you?” 

“Tam come back, sir,’ returned Charles, coldly, 
“but not to trouble you beyond a few minutes 
And as for your uncivil metaphor, that reminds me 
to say that I have something here of yours, which I 
took away by accident, and now beg leave to return 
to you.” 

He took the ancient coin out of his pocket, and 
placed it upon the dressing-table, at the same time 
narrowly watching the painter’s face. Always pale, 
and of late almost a dead white, it suddenly turned 
livid; the lips twitched spasmodically, the eyes 
seemed to shrink from the object thus presented to 
their gaze. 

** Well, sir?” gasped he. 

* The coin is yours, is it not, Mr. Blissett?” 

** No.—Yes.— Where did you find it?” 

“In your own waistcoat-pocket, sir. Part of the 
suit you were so good as to furnish me with on the 
night I first entered your service. There were two 
spots upon it—of iron-mould, 1 suppose—which 
seemed to offend you exceedingly, for you bade me 
burn it; and when I told you there was some silver 
in it—for I had only felt the piece just then, and did 
not know but that it was current money—you cried 
out that 1 was to burn that too.”’ 

** Well?” said the painter, slowly, the expression 
of his eyes, which were now squinting horribly, 
changing from abject fear to their old look of malice. 
“And being so dutiful, you disobeyed me, did you 
not, in both particulars?” 

‘7 am glad to say I did, sir.” 





*‘ You are most frank indeed,” sneered the painter ; 
‘and may I ask (if you had any reason except that 
pleasure in disobeying me that you always feel) why?” 

* Because, if I had not preserved the coin, I should 
never have learned its history—I mean, how it. 
chanced to come into your posses-ion.”’ 

‘And how was that?” 

“That isthe question which I have come to-day 
from Allgrove—by the road past Burslem Bottom, 
which you know so well—to ask of you.” 

With three rapid strides, Mr. Blissett gained the 
door, locked it, and took out the key. 

“You are a very foolish and imprudent young | 
man indeed,” said he, sbowing his taultless teeth, | 
and thrusting his right hand into his pocket. ‘‘ The | 
worth to a poor man of a good story lies in his being 
able to retailit to others. You, however, in this case | 
will never have the opportunity.” 

“If had, sir, I should not take advantage of if,” | 
returned Steen, with meaning. 

“It is a little jate to be magnanimous, my young 
friend,” answered the painter, contemptuously, 
‘““when you have put your head in the lion’s jaws. 
If you could only tell what : am thinking of now, 
you young fool.” 

“TI can tell, sir. You are aii of something 
which you have not only thought of once beture, but 
put it into effect. But it would cost you this time 
very dear. Do you suppose that 1 am come here 





trusting to your mercy for my safety? Ishould as 
soon look for that in a wildcat.” 

**To what, then, in the devil’s name, do you trust?” 
exclaimed the painter, furiously. 

“To your indisposition to be hanged. At the 
office of your late brother’s lawyer, there lies a sealed 
packet, with a statement of what I know, to be 
opened and acted upon if I not return from your 
house within the hour. You Will then be put upon 
your trial for wo murders instead of one.” 

** May you rot, limb from limb!” cried the painter, 
drawing a chair close to the door, and seating him- 
self upon it. ‘ What is it you want, you devil?” 

* Confession; and to the living, so far as it can be 
made—restitution.” 





“Ay, and revenge,” added the other, 
ghastly grin. 

“No sir, not revenge,” answered Charles, earn- 
estly. “I forgive you the base wrong you plotted 
against myself; nay, I have even still some lingering 
relics of gratitude towards you for the past, which 
of itself would prevent my giving you up to justice, 
although that, I own, is not the chief cause of 
of—” 

“Of your clemency,” interrupted the painter, 
with a bitter laugh. ‘The clemency of this work- 
house pauper! This is rare.” 

“It is humiliating, I dare say, sir,” 
Steen, coldly. “ But the bangman’s rope would be 
more so. It is no use to bandy words. Here are ink 
and paper. If you will not set it down yourself, I 
willdo so from your lips,and you willsign it. It 
will never, I solemnly assure you, be made use of, 
80 long as certain conditions are observed by you.” 

‘And what are they?” 

‘* You must remain single; you must make over 
three-fourths of your income to Mrs. Blissett and her 
daughter; and they must never see your face.” 

“These are hard terms, young sir—except the 
last.” 

‘** Doubtless they are, and yet more favorable than 
I have any right to offer. The alternative, too, at 
least, is rather harder. In screening you from it, I 
am even breaking the law.” 

“And how do I know you wii screen me, after 
all?” 

*“*T have told you one reason; the faint embers of 
gratitude tor the past are still burning within me, 
although you did your best to tread them out; and 
there is another. I love your niece, Christie, and 
your death by the hangman’s hand would disgrace 
her. And yet you shall do her justico—” fur a gleam 
of triumph suddenly lit up the painter’s face—“ or, 
by Heaven, I will bear witness against you with my 
own lips. Come, sir; I am waiting.” 

“For what? What am I totell you? Where am 
I to begin?” 

‘“*] want the story of how that coin came into your 
possession.” 

With eyes cast down upon the floor, one looking 
crosswise at his shifting feet; with brows knit and 
lowering; and with his right hand stealing at iuter- 
vals to the deadly weapon that he had concealed 
about him, Frederick Blissett began as follows: 

“IT hated my brother from the very first; if you 
want evidence of malice, it is there. I hated him 
when we were children together, and even before I 
was old enough to know the wrong of which he was 
the unconscious instrument. Everybody liked my 
brother Frank, because he was a good-natured fool, 
and could not see through them as I did. Nurses, 
servants, governess—they all liked him. His father 


with a 


observed 


‘doted upon him, and his father’s friends of course 


took their cue from him. They knew, too, that 
Frank would be the heir. Because there was a year 
or two between us, he was born to wealth, and I to 
poverty. Only my mother loved me, and saw the 
injustice under which I writhed. I detested the 
home that held him—the place that was to be his 
hereafter, and not mins. I went to India a sub- 
altern in a foot-regiment, while he was the young 
squire at Allgrove. He might have married as early 
as he pleased, fur he had lands and furtune to de- 
scend to his children; but I—I had nothing but a 
few wretched hundreds, which were soon spent. [ 
had tastes to gratify such as he never possessed—a 
horse to ride, and bacon and greens to eat, would 
have satisfied Frank. I fell indebt. He helped me 


(curse him!) with driblets of that money half of | 
Yes, more than one | 
; time; a dozen times, if you like to write that down; 


which should have been mine. 


and I only hated him the more. When he married, 
I got less help and more advice—more insolent im- 
pertinence, / callit. That was his wife’sdoing. She 
was wormwood to me. 


wrote to express my sorrow; but I was glad. It was 
she who-stood between me and myart. If I had had 
money, I should have done great things. 
cursed poverty, debts, wretched worries (all her fault 
and his), which kept me down. Even as it was, I 
made a name. My pictures—some of them at least 
—were praised and bought. Frank bought some, like 
the rest (as was but right, I should suppose, being 
my brother), and praised them too. But what was 
that worth? It was once told me that he said he 


bought them out of charity. Put that down, if you | 


please. He, the boor, patronized me, the artist. 
For every cheque (if he had but known it), I sent 
him back a curse. But yet I never thought to kill 
him. It was the opportunity that first Laced that in 
my head. 

**T left the army, and after a short ouiens in 
the Indian civil service, returned to England - came 
what he called ‘home.’ But lhad no home. It was 
insult to tell me that the house where Mrs. Blissett 
reigned could ever be such to me. 
but she was coldly courteous, suepicious of me, jeal- 
ous of my talents, and affecting to consider that I 
had not treated Frank as he deserved. 
debts, and I know she remonstrated against their 
being settled by her husband. They were settled, 
however, and I fell in debt again. How could I 
help it, who needed to have refinements (what she 
called ‘ luxuries’) about me, and to whom pleasure 
was as the breath of life, and yet who was so poor? 


Tuey bad only one child, and Frank might have | 
spared me more, but he did not. He proposed a’ 


composition, which would have been disgraceiul to 
me. O.herwise—so his letter seemed to hint —I might 
go to jail.” 


“O sir,” interrupted Steen, “do not slander the 
dead; I read that letter, and it hinted no such 
thing.” 

‘* It did not offer to pay the debt, sir: and if it wag 
not paid, the man Ashden, whom you met at break- 
fast in Clifford street, would have put me into jail 
without compunction. Then came Frank’s fataj 
note—that invitation to come down to Newnham in 
the early morning, and bunt with hii; then, after- 
wards, to accept his hospitality, and his wife’s, at 
Aligrove. You have read that too, and you remem- 
ber it.” 

‘Indeed, I do,” said Charles, not without pity, 
It was piteous to behold this wretched man, worn to 
skin and bone, and with his slsepless eyes incapable 
of tears. 

Tam sorry about it now, myself, Steen. If you 
will take my adv cc’, you will even do without things 
that are necessary (pleasures that hypocrites call 
vices, and s forth), rather than—rather then gain 
them, even though you only seem to right yourself 
in so doing, by the strong band. Perbaps you need 
no such warning. Well, 1 did. Look at me; look at 
the hand that didit. If I hold it up against the can- 
dle—look! you can see right though it. It is no 
wonder. 1 see him every day, and all night long. 1 
see the place where the thing happened. When ] 
used to paint any scene or likeness, I forgot them 
when I began another, and I tried to do so with these; 
but it was impossible - I was obliged to paint them 
over and over again. You saw Burslem Bottom in my 
stadio in Cl fford street, and recognized it; I knew 
you did. I had suspected you before, and was an- 
gry with yuu for siding with my sister-in-law ard 
niece; but from that moment I detested you. I 
feared lest this very thing should somehow come 
about which has happened to-day. In hopes, how- 
ever, that you might not have identifi-d the sketch, 
I sent you back to Morden Hall by another line, 80 
that the real scene should not be presentei to you, 
and so recall my picture; and I went to the railway 
station, to make sure that you had obsyed me. But 
from that hour I made up my mind to crush you, 
That Morris was a detective, whom I hired from 
Scotland Yard, tocatch you tripping. He believed 
what he eaw, and is not to blame, except for being a 
fool. What fools there are in the world, and how 
they get on, while men like me, with talent, genius 
— Bah, where was 1?” 

** You were speaking of your brother's note.” 

“True. He wrote to say that his groom would be 
sent on over-night, so that I guessed he would be 
alone, and I well knew the long lonely way which he 
would have to ride. O. the previous evening, then, 
I feigned indisposition, and retired early, leaving 
strict orders that I was not to ba disturbed. Then, 
watching my opportunity, I left the house unob- 
served, bought the old suit of cluthes of which you 
spoke, and disguised myself—you know that I have 
always materiuls for that, which ] use with my 
models. My habits were so irregular, that even if I 
had been missed, it would not have excited com- 
ment; but I was not missed. I went down bythe 
night-train to Harbrook Staticn, with the intention 
(which I carried out) of returning by the other line. 
I waited about for hours in the fog and darkness; 
and when it was light enough—and having taken off 
the beard and whiskers with which I had disguised 
myself—I sought Burslem Bottom, along which I 





When I heard she was | 
struck down by iliness—life-long, irremediable—-I — 


It was my | 


She was not rade, | 


I had many | 


knew Frank would have to pass. If he had been in 
company—if another sportsman had been with him, 
| then I should have stolen away, and returned to 
town at once with my mission unfulfilled. I wish to 
Heaven he had been; but he wasalone. Give me 
brandy, Steen, there is s»me in yonder cupboard: 
| you are putting me to the torture, my young friend. 

‘* Frank was surprised enough to see me stalk out 
of the morning mist and join him; but he had no 
suspicion. I had, it was true, taken a strange way 
of accepting his invitation; but then I was a strange 
fellow, and my brother, in particular, always aver- 
red that to him I was quite a Chinese pazzle. I} 
should have thought my dress, my voice, my man- 
ner, woul i have struck anvb.dy with apprehension, 
but they did not so strike Frank. He only observed 
that it was just like one of my mad freaks to have 
come out so far to meet him (for he thought I came 
from Newnham), and that I must surely be very 
tired. He got off his horse, and bade me mount and 
ride along the Bottom, while he walked by my side; 
and this gave me the advantage I was looking for. 
We chatted at first about indifferent things—at 
least he did—and I answered ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ as well 
as 1 could; but always on the watch for every op- 
portanity. If I should miss my blow, or fail to render 
him helpless with it, I kuew it would go hard with 
me, for Frank had the strength of two such men 
as I. 

* Presently, ‘Of course, you are coming home with 
‘me after hunting? Maitland will have got your 
' room all ready for you.’ 

*No,’ said I, gravely; ‘I cannot do that,’ He 
' did not press me, fur I let him see that I was resolved, 
but it made him sore. Then we began to talk of 
money matters, and he grew stil more annoyed with 
me, which I was glad to see; I wanted to be vexed 
' myself, for I could not strike him in cold bloed. Bat 
Frank would not be drawn into a quarrel. 
| *Come,’ said he, ‘1:t us say no more about it, 
but agree to differ. By the by, I have a curious 
, thing to show you, Fred—this coin. It was picked 
up at the Druid Stones bya tenant of mine.’ (4 
‘tenant of his;’ that was his grand style, and I 
began to feel bitter against him, just as I wished to 
feel.) ‘I yas going to show it to old Dr. Fungus, 
' whom I am sure to see at the meet; but as you are 



























































evening like a lamb. ” 

‘“‘ Dead!” exclaimed Charles, with horror; for 
although, when he had last seen his patron, he 
looked fearfully ill, the gulf between life and death 
seems always wide. 

“ Yes sir; he grew worse and worse from the hour 
you left; not fitful and violent, as before, but weak- 
er and weaker, I know you had much to forgive 
him, Mr. Steen, for he told me 80; but you would 
have forgiven him, if you could have seen him at the 
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here, and insist upon returning to town, I wish you 
would take it with you, and show it to some really 
good authority, for 1 know you are acquainted with 
guch folks.’ 

«He reached out his hand to give it to me, and 
then turned his back to me to walk on. 

«J will take it,’ cried 1; ‘and do you take that’— 
and [ struck him a frightral blow from behind with 

is.” 
eas the painter spoke these words, he pulled out 
from the pocket of his dressing-gown a formidable 
weapon made of whalebone andiron. ‘See,’ said he, 
sighing, 48 Charles gazed upon it with undisguised 
horror, ‘how rusty it is at the end! Well, Frank 
never moved nor g d. I had beaten in his skull; 
bat it seems, though I did not kuow it then, that a 
drop or two of his blood splashed up on my waist- 
coat, for my coat was open. Then I dismounted, 
and once more assuming my disguise, walked quickly 
to Chudleigh Station, and came up to town, when I 
was mysel: again. It was still early, and though the 
maids had unfastened the door, they were not in the 
way, when I let myself in, nor did they know that I 
had done so. If they had, it would have mattered 
little. But I was solicitous (as I dare say you re- 
member) to know that there had been no attempt to 
rouse me during the preceding evening. Altogether, 
I flattered myself I had secured an excellent a/ibi, if 
matters should ever have required it. 1 had dropped 
the coin into a side-pocket, and remembered noth- 
ing of it until 1 saw it in your hand to-day. That ia 
my story—my confession, if you please to call it so. 
D» you want me todo more?” 

“ Yes; I must trouble you to sign th’s, Mr. Bli - 
sett—and stay, there must be a witness.” Charles 
rang the bell, while the painter unfastened the door, 
and Mrs. Maude came up from the hail, where she 
had been trembling for the last half hour; she wit- 
nessed her master’s signature. 

“Atter what bas passed, Mr. Steen,” observed the 
painter, significantly, when this was done, “ it is 
not likely we shall meet again.” And he heli out 
hia hand. Perhapsbe thought that, in the house- 
keeper's presence, Charles would not retuse it. But 
the young man answered sternly, ‘After what hus 
passed, Mr. Blissett, I cannot take your hand.” 

**T must say, Mr. Steen,” observed the house- 
keeper, as she let him out of the front door, ** you 
were very hard upon master—no matter what has 
come and gone—not to take bis hand when he offered 
it. And what is more (and very unusual with him), 
he let it be seen that he was hurt by it.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 
“MARRIED AND A’.” 


OF course there was no longer a bar to the inter- 
course between Charles Steen and his triends at 
Allgrove; and he wrote to tell them that Mr. Blis- 
sett had been persuaded to remove it. From Mr. 
Mellish he received a most friendly offer to come and 
stop with him at his rectory, and be prepared for 
the university; the expenses of .cullege could, he 
assured him, be detrayed by a very small supple- 
ment to his present income, which he (.he rector) 
would be very glad to advance, and could do so with- 
out any inconvenience. This money could be repaid 
as soon as Charles had gained any of those university 
emoluments, some of which at least he felt certain, 
from his own knowledge of his pupil’s talents and 
acquirements, would fali to his share. An equally 
welcome communication arrived from the widow, 
pr.8.ing his immediate return to Allgrove, and urg- 
ing him to let nv foolish scruples stand in the way of 
his accepting the rector’s preposal. “ Your charac- 
ter for delicate feeling, my dear Charles,” wrote she, 
affectiouately, “ is established with all of us, and 
needs no farther proof. We are lost in wonder as to 
how you could bring yourself to see Mr. Frederick 
again, and still more (not indeed, that he has any 
Tight to be angry), how did y.u contrive to assuage 
his wrath? You may imagine what a string of 
questions is awaiting you here. You will be put to 
the p-ine forte et dure, I warn you.’ 

But events occurred which relieved the young 
fellow trom this threatened embarrassment. Since 
there was no mention in the widow’s note of any 
letter received from her brother-in-law (as in truth 
was hardly to be expected in so short a time), 
Char'es could not persuade bimself to leave town. 
Oa the fourth day, he called in Grafton street, not 
with any intention of molesting his unhappy patron, 
bat, by reminding him of his presence, to urge the 
accomplishment of what Mr. Frederick had under- 
taken to do. 

The blinds were drawa down over every window, 
and Mrs. Maude showed ‘a face almost as white as 
a which was lying above stairs in her master’s 
‘oom. 

“He is gone, Mr. Steen,” sobbed the housekeeper, 
with shaking head; “he passed away only last 


last. He bade me tell you, with one of his old smiles, 
that though he had not fed a useful life, he had 
saved a lawyer’s bill by dying. All his bitterness 
was poured upon himself, poor soul, 


Would you 
a to see him, sir?” y 











* Yes.” 

The dead man might have been taken for the very 
type of death, so sharply shosed -his bones and 
shrunken limbs through the coverlet under which he 
lay; so sunken were the once restless eyes in their 
hollow graves. 

“ It was his wish, sir, he bade me tell you, for you 
would understand it, to be buried in town, and not 
in the family vault at Allgrove.” 

“T understand; and it shall be done. Did he say 
more?”’ 

“He wished you to burn some documents, which 
would be useless, so he said, when he was once dead; 
and—let me see—yes, there was one more very curi- 
ous message; but I hardly think he could have been 
in his right mind, poor man, when he gave that; it 
was almost with bis last breath.” 

“ What was it?” 

“You were to destroy some picture; but I could 
not rightly gather which it was.” 

** Not that one on the mantelpiece?” 

“Ono, sir; certainly not that. He liked it too 
well. Let us hope, because it was his last, and not 
on account of the young person, for the less he 
thought of her the better, we may be sure. It was 
some picture down at Morden Hall, I fancy. Is 
there one there as has g»t a bishop in it, for I heard 
him mutter ‘the bishop,’ although I could catch 
little more?” 

“There is,” said Steen, somewhat startled. 
will see that his wish is carried out.” 

‘*Perhaps you would like to seal up his things, 
sir, on behalf of the family?” 

“Tam sure they can trust everything to you, Mrs. 
Maude; and [ will take care to let them know how 
faithfully you served their— Mr. Blissett.”’ 

“ He was a faithful friend to me, sir, whatever he 
may have been to others, Mr. Steen; and I do be- 
lieve that what was bad in him was not wholly his 
own fault.” And the housekeeper pointed with 
significance, though not irreverently, to the broad 
white forehea:l. 

**I do believe that too,” returned Charles, solemn- 
ly. ‘* God forgive him!” 

“Amen!” said the housekeeper, again dissolved 
in tears, as they left the chamber of death. “He 
always used to settle my little account quite regular, 
even when he was at his poorest. If you are writ- 
ing, sir, you will please to give my respectiul duty to 
the family at the Hull.”’ 

Mr. Mellish came up to town to assist Charles in 
superintending the late Mr. Blissett’s affairs, and 
they two were the only mourners at his faneral. 
He had no male relatives whatever, and the estate 
being left with remainder to female heirs, Christie 
became a very rich -young lady. This did not, we 
may be sure, make the least difference in her be- 
haviour towards Mr. Steen, nor her regard for him, 
and, indeed, the recter always described her, to her 
great indignation, as being ‘‘ exceedingly affable” 
to everybody. 

Nor did reneved riches make any alteration 
in the widow’s conduct towards her favorite. He 
was as welcome at the Hall—to which the mother 
and daughter removed in a few weeks—as he had 
been at the cottage, and dropped in quite as often 
during the university vacations. Three years’ 
further acquaintance only increased the widow’s 
affectionate regard for him. As for the rector, he 
seemed to have adopted him as his own son. 

His college course concluded, Steen took high 
honors, and w:uld without doubt have gained a 
fellowship. But this laurel (much to Mr. Mellish‘s 
disappointment) he did not reap; a tell ws ip being 
a somewhat useless piece of preferment in March to 
@ young gentleman who is going to be married in 
May. For thata marriage was arranged between 
the heiress of Morden Hall and Mr. Charles Steen, a 
young man who had no “ position,’”’ and whose very 
parentage seemed to be a matter of uncertainty, was 
known (and condemned) througbout the county. It 
was enough (said the cuunty) tv make tke old squire 
(who had always had a proper pride) turn in his 
grave. Dr. Fungus, of course, was charmed, since 
the county was disgusted; but Mr. Mellish was 
charmed also, and tought for his protege over many 
a dessert-table, tooth and nail. 

Very few had the courage to find fault with him in 
the presence of the widow. To them who did—it 
was a pity, she coolly observed, that no remon- 
strances had been made when she first gave encour- 
agement to the young fellow at the cottage; for the 
fact was that her list of visitors had been very limited 
at Rill Bank, whereas it was now large enough. The 
public interest in her and hers had waned and in- 
creased in suspicious proportion with her means, 
and she valued it accordingly. 

“So it’s quite a love-match, I understand, Mrs, 
Blissett,”’ observed a female gossip, who had on one 
occasion been admitted to her boudvir (for the widow 
had been for sume time improving in he. lth, and 
was now greatly better)—“ quite a romance, I do 
decla e!”” 

“ Well, no, madam,” answered the widow, dryly; 
‘* it is rather a matter of convenience, yuu see. Mr. 
Steen had the management of the place when my 
brother-in-law had it, and he understands all about 
our affairs. In fact, I shall save a great deal of 
money per annum by the connection.” 

Something might be due to the irritation of illness, 
but (although the above was an extreme case) the 
widow was certainly both short and sharp with her 
interlocutors upon the question of her daughter’s 
warriage; while their opposition seemed only to 
render her future son-in-law a greater favorite with 
her than ever. 
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“T love you, Charles, not only on your own ac- 
count,” she once said to him, ‘‘ but also because you 
banished from my mind a wicked thought, which 
else—now that he it wronged is dead—would have 
made me very miserable.” 

“All that [ ask of you in return, my dear madam,” 
answered he, with tender’ gravity, ‘is, that you 
never hint at it evento myself again. Imagine what 
distress, if it ever got to her ears, such a terrible 
fancy would cause to our darling Christie; not to 
mention what ill natured and unpleasant gossip it 
would give rise to, did it get abroad.” 

Thus did he endeavor to make assurance’doubly 
sure with respect to that dread secret of which he 
was now the sole depositary; and it was kept a secret 
to theend. The wife of Charles Steen never learned 
by what foul play her father had been made away 
with, and far less by whose kindred hands. That 
wasone of the unknown blessings for which she bad 
to thank her husband. But she had plenty of known 
ones. He made the cld Hall a happier home to her 
than it had ever been, and the children she bcre 
him linked her heart to his still closer. He was a 
man (perhaps ¢he man) who lived under the same 
roof with his mother-in-law without a quarrel. 
Even the “ county” got by degrees to acknowledge 
that their prejudices against that “‘ adventurer,” as 
they called him, had been groundless. He hunted; 
be shot; he occupied in due time his seat on magis- 
terial bench with modesty and intelligence; he went 
twice to church on Sunday; he could drink port 
wine; he had no ‘“‘ advanced views.” He was not an 
idle man; he looked after matters with his own 
eyes, knew all his tenants personally, and took care 
that even the poorest should be lodged like Christian 
folk. He was as kind as just, but he was never 
patronizing; he remembered the time when he had 
once had a patron himeelf. 

Mrs. Blissett, as we have said, is much less help- 
less than sbe used to be, and in the atmosphere of 
love that again surrounds her in the persons of her 
children and grand-clildren, has recovered much of 
her old cheerful ways and spirit. 

The rector grows more mellow, but is otherwise 
unchanged He was godfather to the first arrival, 
and insists upon being an ez officio or honorary 
sponsor to all the rest of the progeny of Charles and 
Christie. 

Dr. Fungus looks exactly the same as he has done 
any time these twenty years, except that in the dis- 
tance he appears slightly brighter; the fact is, he has 
been compelled to purchase a new blue umbrella, 
the old one having been blown not only inside out 
but clean away in a gale upon the downs, that almost 
whisked off the pony. Charles, who would otherwise 
like the old fellow well enough, is always in some 
dread when he visits Allgrove, for he is pretty sure 
to allude to the inquest, and to reiterate his own 
opinion that there was murder done. 

Mr. Frederick’s wishes concerning the destruction 
of the fratricidal picture at the Hall were carried out 
by Steen’s own hands. He gave out, as his reason 
for behaving so ruthlessly to Stanislaus and Bolislaus, 
that the painter, dissatistied with his own work, did 
not desire that an example so discreditable to bis 
genius should be retained; an idea not at all out of 
character with him who was supposed to have enter- 
tained it. Tothe widow and Christie, this reason 
was intelligible; but the destruction of so much 
paint and canvas was debated a gool deal among the 
servants at the Hall. More than one of them, with- 
out knowing anything of the story told in the pic- 
ture, had recognized the likeness that existed 
between ‘‘the party with the ’atchet ” (Bolislaus 
with his battle-axe) and the painter himself, ard 
even perhaps surmised that that might have some- 
thing to do with the thing being destroyed. 

‘*But there, who could account for any whim of 
Mr. Frederick’s, who had always had a bee in his 
bonnet, and no small one neither.” 

This was a reflection which Charles himself was 
at last able to endorse. The longer he lived that 
life of quiet, uneventfal domesticity, the more mon- 
strous and inexplicable did the crime of his dexd 
patron appear to him, except upon the ground of 
insanity. He sometimes thinks, that if Dr. Fungus 
had had his way, andthe deed bad been brought 
home to the doer, that the painter would have been 
acquitted upon that plea. 

In a certain cabinet in his library, there are two 
objects which Mr. Steen keeps carefully under lock 
and key. The one is a portrait of a very beautifal 
young woman, which, “‘ under the circumstances ” 
(for he has revealed them to his wife), Christie 
thinks it is just as well shouli remain where it is, 
lest it should lead to embarrassing questions; ‘and 
besides,” she “ really does not see anything par- 
ticular to admire in the girl’s face.” 

The other is a defaced and t coin, of the 
existence of which Christie knows nothing; but 
which, at times, her husband, when he is alone, 
takes out of a secret drawer, and pores over for 
many a minute. As he gazes on it, it is once more 
a magic disc. It takes him back from the smooth 
level of his daily lite into the great battle of the 
world, from which he retired so early; he is once 
more in the thick of the struggle; poverty, and vice, 
and crime are again around bim, in garbs that, to 
the easy and well-to-do, seem fantastic and unreal. 
He is in that region of fi: sh-and-blood romance, 
which they who have read little of the book of man 
denominate the sensational. But of all the personal 
associations which are cor: jured up at the sight of it, 
his old patron stands preewinent; that in that coin 








lies the secret of his own success in life, is nothing— 
it also contains the secret of the Open Verdict. 















LIGHTING SUBSTANCES. 
About the year 1790, the manner of refining lamp 
oil by means of sulphuric acid was discovered almost 
simultaneously in England and in France. After 
this, new oils were extracted from all sorts of sub- 
stances, coal and peat among them; and finally pe- 
troleum, the cheapest, if not quite the safest of oils, 
was discovered in America in 1815. In the three 
years that followed the opening of the first petroleum 
spring, ten million pounds’ worth sterling of the val-* 
uable mineral oil was exported into Europe. Since 
then, petroleum springs have been found in Hanover 
and Galicia. It remains now, for some one to invent 
a@ method, of rendering this highly combustible liq- 
uid less dangerous. 
In proportion as lamps became better and cheaper, 
so did candles. One of the great drawbacks to can- 
dies, especially those of tallow, had been the constant 
necessity for snuffing them. In the seventeenth 
century, when theatres were lighted with tallow 
candles, the chandeliers had to be lowered between 
each act for the purpose of docking the wicks, and 
this circumstance afforded matter for endless jokes 
in small theatres, where the actors often came for- 
ward in their costumes to perform the needful cere- 
mony. The invention of the plaited wick, steeped 
in boracic acid and thus made completely combusti- 
ble, would have been a godsend to those Hamlets 
and Othellos; but unhappily for them, it only made 
its appearance in 1811, at about the same time as the 
stearine, paraftine and ordinary composite candles. 
But wax and tallow, whale oil and colza oil, were 
all thrown in the shade by the discovery of gas. 
The idea of this- invention was simple enough. 
Flame is nothing but hydrogen in a state of combus- 
ion. Things burn more or less easily, according as 
they contain much or little of this gas; when they 
contain none, they are not inflammable. This axiom 
of chemistry was known a very long time ago, and it 
is singular that men should have been so tardy in 
considering, that if coal and wood were dispossessed 
of their hydrogen, by a process of distillation, the 
very essence of flame would be obtained, without 
the burning of any tangible substance. As it was, 
the first experiments were not made until 1792. In 
that year, an Englishman, named Murdoch, distilled 
some hydrogen gas from coal and lighted his house, 
at Redwith, with it. Bat the invention excited no 
great interest until 1804, when Mr. Murdoch intro- 
duced gas lighting into a manufactory at Manches- 
ter. Twelve years later, the first gas company was 
established in London; and in 1816 the present meth- 
od of lighting took the place of the almost useless 
oil lamps that swung creaking at the corners cf the 
streets, without shedding their rays further than a 
few feet around them. 

More than fifty years have elapsed since then; and 
science has already been at work attempting to de- 
throne gas, as gas in its time dethroned oil. Electric 
light, magnesium light, different varieties of new 
gases, have tarn by turn been tried, but without, as 
yet, any detinite success. Our descendants will pro- 
bably think gas a very poor sort of light. But there 
is one thing we would like to know. In proportion 
as the facilities for lighting increase, are we to keep 
later and later hours, until at last we really do com- 
pletely succeed in turning night intoday? Already 
we have taken to dining at eight, and rising from 
table to begin the evening at about ten. Great balls 
now commence, at about the time when, a bundred 
years ago, they were supposed to finish; and our 
forefathers’ maxim of ‘early to bed,” appears to 
mean, in modern langwage, that people shor ld ac- 
quire the laudable habit of lying down to rest as early 
as possible—in the morning, 
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STREET SIGHTS IN CHINA. 


Whoever sees a Chinese town for the first time is 
struck with the comical resemblance everything bears 
to the pictures on the china plates with which we 
have all been familiar since our childhood. There 
are the same quaiut-pointed roofs, surmounted at 
the corners with hideous griffi s, whose open, snarl- 
ing mouths seem prepared to swallow us. 

The street sights are particularly amusing toa 
foreigner. Every avocation of life is pursued in the 
open air. The barber is, I think, the most common. 
His whole apparatus consists of a small triped table, 
with a drawer and a little basin. A stool is hung in 
the middie, and can be detached for the benefit of 
chance customers. He peran:buiates the narrow 
streets, giving at intervals bis peculiar cry. A cus- 
tomer appears; in a t the table is set down, 
the stool is detached from its place, and all is ready 
for the operation. He hasa piece of paper cut round, 
the size that the top-knot is to be. This he places 
on the head, drawing a line with his scissors round 
the edge, through the short hair, the growth of sey- 
eral days, perhaps. He proceeds to shave the rest of 
the head clean, leaving the hair long within thiscircle 
for the tail. After shaving the head he combe the 
remaining hair into place, and braids it, finishing it 
off with long strands of silk, which has the appear- 
ance of coarse black hair. This is knotted at the 
end, the whole reaching to the heels behind. When 
he has finished the hair he cleans the ears with a 
little crooked instrument, made on purpose, turns up 
the eyelids and wipes them, and with a small pair 
of pincers pulls out the few straggling hairs which 
constitute the beard of the modern Chinaman. 
In old Chinese pictures the Chinaman is repre- 
sented with a mustache, invariably, and some- 
times a heavy beard. But the race has altered in 
this and many other respects since the Tartar 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN OLD HOMESTEAD. 
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BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


When winds come bringing news of spring, 
Into the dull gray town, and sing 

Of newborn leaves and blossoms gay; 
When, o'er the clustering spires and towers, 
The sky Jaughe as It looked on flowers, 

I long to be away. away— 


Where siceps a homestead stifi and cool, 
A field starred by a silver pool, 
A breezy lane where sunbeams play, 
A velvet sweep of grassy leas, 
Where golden buttercups, and bees, 
And brooklets keep their holiday. 


An old house mid the whispering leaves, 
With swallows nestling in the eaves, 
Where roses o'er the windows ercep; 
Round the low doorway violets blow, 
Wee daisies nestle white as snow, 
And scarlet poppies droop in sleep. 


A garden full of purple phlox, 
Daffies, and pinks, and four-o'clocks; 
And in its shadow sweet and deep 

All day the pleased orioles sing; 
And under evening's dusky wing 
Drimroses and great fireflies peep. 


I long to feel the scented air, 
That finds a blossom everywhere ; 

To see the sunshine, where its feet 
Are only tripped by clustering leaves, 
And walk wide fields with airy case, 

The brooks and butterflies to meet. 


The world is wide—so wide and drear! 
No summer's day, so full of cheer 
Amid its bustle and its heat, 
But there's some shadow, like a pall, 
Trembling and sighing Over ali— 
Some care that covers half the sweet. 


So in that old haunt I would fain 
Dream my lost childhood o'er again, 
Amid the poppies dim and red, 
That, full of dreams and mysteries, 
Nod lightly or the grassy leas, 
From fairy wine-cups nightly fed. 


Amid the orioles that chant 

From dawn to dusk in their old haunt, 
But ne'er of seasons that are dead; 

For all the world is fair and new, 

With blushing blossoms, silver dew, 
And every leaf’s to sunshine wed. 
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OUR COUSIN LEONIE. 
BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


GRANDMA sat in the great purple velvet arm-chair 
before the grate, with Jittle Arthur in her lap; Le- 
onie was at the piano, letting her hands wander list- 
lessly over the keys, drawing out a slow, mellow, 





plaintive air, like a drowsy brook’s song; Millicent 
was in the bay window, with the red, wintry eunset 
rays lighting up ber brown hair, sketching idly a| 
profile that, from occasional sly glances, I saw was) 
very like Leonie’s, and Maurice had just come in and 
was standing beside grandma, holding his hands out 
before the grate. Grandma’s face brightened when 
she saw him—he was always her favorite among all 
her grandchildren—but his @wn looked worn and | 
pale; but it was always the bhandsomeat, noblest face , 
in the world to me—my brother Maurice’. 

Grandma was stroking little Arthur’s silky, black 
hair—so like bis mother’s! 

“The poor little fatherless, fortuneless boy!” she 
said softly. ‘* What will become of him, Maurice, of | 
him and of his mother ?’’ 

Maurice’s face flushed faintly, and he turned hast- 
ily away. 

Grandma’s words were very low, but Leonie heard 
them, and came forward in ber pretty, impulsive 
way, as gay and bewitching in her widow’s weeds as 
she bad been when she left us five years before, the | 
most beautiful bride that Chesley church ever saw. 

** Don’t be worried about us, grandma,” she said, | 
lightly, though her cheeks were flushed and her eyes 
shone through a little mist. ‘* We can take care of | 
ourselves, Arthur and 1, Mrs. Margrave bas prom-} 
isedl me that I shall have both of her little nieces as | 
pupils in music, and with the little G’angers and the 
Holmans I sha!] have quite aclass. You know I am 
not much of a Fortescue, grandma— everybody says 
lam like poor, dear mamma—and it don’t hurt me 
to work.” 

1 looked at her in amazement. It was difficult to 
imagine Leonie—indolent, dreamy Leonie, with her 
luxurious tastes, and her haughty, high-bred fan- 
cies—transtormed into a forlorn, drudging music- 
teacher. 

I was not very fond of Leonie, a few moments be- 
fore my heart had been very bitter against her, but 
now I could not belp pitying her. 

“It is ridiculous for you to think of being a music- 
teacher, Leonie. You could pot endure it for a 
week,” | said. 














Grandma sighed dolefully, and cast a half-appeal- 
ing glance at Maurice, I forget my pity for Leonie 
in an instant. 

* But then I don’t think it any disgrace to earn 
one’s own bread, and it isno more fur Leonie than 
for anybody else,’ I said rasbly, for I was angry. | 

Maurice gave me a glance of indignation and 


ae ; but Leonie only laughed lightly, though , I retorted bitterly, too nearly beside myself with an- 


the crimson in her cheeks glowed a little more brii- 
Hantly. 

“Tam glad you bave taken my side, Beth,” she 
said, and then she sauntered back to the plano, and 
Maurice followed her. 

All this time Mell had kept her head bent over her 
drawing, saying nothing. But I knew she saw now 
as well as I, the tableau at the plano—Maurice bend- 
ing over Leonie, speaking softly in her ear, while 
she looked up, smiling arcbhly, bewitchingly, in his 
eyes. The pencil quivered a littlein Mell’s fingers, 
but she went on steadily with her task. And that 
was Maurice, whom I had thought nobler, more free 
from weakness, than any man in the world! Seven 
years before he and Leonie had been betrothed: but 
Leonie was a coquette, and after tormenting him 
unceasingly for two years, bad cast him cff entirely, 
and married Colonel Le Marque, a wealthy South- 
erner, but who lost all bis property and his life in 
the war, leaving Leonie and little Arthur penniless. 

Leonie’s faithlessness was a terrible shock to Mau- 
rice at the time, I could see, but in a few years she 
laughed and talked about it freely, calling his love 
for her a “‘ boyish folly,” and now for a year he had 
been engaged to Mellicent. She was papa’s ward, 
the daughter of one of his early friends, and was 
without a relative in the world; so after papa’s death 
she had lived on with us, seeming like an own daugh- 
ter to mamma, and as dear as an own sister could 
have been to me. And when Maurice came home 


| get to care how deeply I wounded him. “And three 
months ago you were 80 devoted to Mell that you 
were scarcely con’ cious that there was anotber rer- 
son inthe world! I have heard that men were fickle, 
but I never realized it until now!” 

Maurice’s face finshed. 

* It is of no use for us to talk about this, Beth,” 
he said. “Iam sorry that you dislike the idea of 
having Leonie for a sister, but I must claim the right 
to do as I please in a matter that so nearly concerns 
myself.” 

“And if you are happy, it is of no consequence 
whether Mell’s heart is broken or not!” I said, bit- 
terly. 

Maurice dropped his head into his hands, and 
heaved a sigh that was almost a groan. 

I was amazed and a little frightened at the effect 
of my words. 

‘* Beth, does Mellicent care for me now?” Maurice 
said, lifting his head, but not looking at me. 

‘*I hope not—I don’t know. I think she is too 
proud to care for anybody who she knows is not 
worth caring for.” 

He did not look very much relieved. Was he so 
supremely selfish that he wished Mell to break her 
heart because he had deserted her? I thought. 

“I think she is—and I hope so too,” he added, 
looking up into my face asif he expected great praise 
for such unselfishness. 





from his foreign tour, three months after papa’s 
death, and saw her for the first time, he fell in love 
with her at once, and so deeply in love that I was 
sure Leonie’s memory would never trouble him 
again. But yet 1 had a vague presentiment of com- 
ing trouble when I heard that Leonie’s husband was ' 
dead, and that she was coming back to us. I was 
glad when she wrote us that she had decided to re- | 
main for a year with her husband’s relatives, though ' 
grandma longed to sce her and lamented her forlorn | 
condition continually. She was fond of Leonie, 
though she knew her faults well enough, principally, 
I think, because she thought her ill-treated in hav- 
ing none of grandfather’s money; he had left it all 
to papa and cut off Leonie’s father, who was wild 
and reckless and bad married against his wishes, 
with a shilling. 

Well, Leonie had come back to us, blithe, and bril- 
liant, and beautiful as ever, and it very soon became | 
evident that my presentiment was not without mean- | 
ing, for little by little her winning arts drew Mau- 
Tice to her side. And Mell looked on with calm, 
grave eyes, suffering intensely, I knew, but too proud 
to make any sign. I was puzzled as wellas pained. 
1 could not understand how Maurice could help see- 
ing through Leonie’s arts, or how he could be so 
dishonorable as to desert Mellicent and be so openly 
devoted to Leonie. Presently Leonie’s voice rang | 
out in a tender, thrilling little love-song, and soon 
Maurice’s blended with it. Grandma looked and 
listened with grave approval in her face, yet now 
and then casting a half-pitying glance at Mell. 

1 was too indignant to endure it any longer. H 

‘If you are going to Mrs. Lawrence’s, it is time 





| you were dressing, Leonie,” I called. “It always | 


takes you at least three hours to dress.” 

Leonie did not heed if she heard me. I ran out of 
the room and up stairs, and soon Mellicent followed 
me, coming quietly into the room we shared to- 
gether, and putting her drawing and pencil into her 
desk as carefully and with as serene a face as if she 
had nothing in the world to trouble her. ! 

**Mell, how can you be so calm?” I cried. “Aren’t 
youangry at all at Maurice’s ridiculous, contemptible 
behaviour?” | 

Her face flushed a little, and she did not lift her 
eyes, still busy with her desk. | 

*] don’t think his bebaviour either ridiculous 
or contemptible,” she answered quietly, “and if 
I did, Beth, I have no right to be angry. It is noth- 
ing to me.” 

* No right? What do you mean?” I asked in 
amazement. | 
*“Treleased him from his engagement to me long 
ago, when Leonie first came—as soon as I saw that 
his old love for her had returned,” she answered 
gently. “And he accepted his liberty very gladly. 
And one cannot wonder—she is so very beautiful 

and fascinating,” she added. 

** Maurice is beside himself! Men are so blind!” I 
said, indignantly. ‘ How can he help seeing that | 
she is only playing with him as she was before; that | 
if she consents to marry him this time it will be be- 
cause she is poor and he is rich?” 

Bat Mell did not care to talk, and I uttered my in- 
dignant reproaches against Maurice, without receiv- 
ing any response untill was tired. But my anger 
did not abate a whit, and when, an hour later, I 
heard Leonie coming up to her room to dress, I ran 
down and found Maurice alone in the drawing-room 
as I expected. 

He was standing before the window in a thought- 
ful, dejected attitude, and did not turn his head as I 
entered the room. I went upto him and laid my 
hand on his shoulder, something in bis face calming 
my anger a little—it was so pale and sorrowful. 

‘*Maurice, what do you mean? Are you crazy to 
treat Mell as you do,and go back to Leonie—that 
heartless, artful little flirt who, you know, is worth | 
nobody’s loving?” 1 said. 

‘Hush, Beth!” Maurice said, quickly and sternly. 
**Leonie is to be my wife. Don’t forget that when 
you speak to me of her.” 

** Your wife! She was to have been your wife once 
before. How can you be any more sure of her now?” 


I tried to choke down the angry reply that was 


' rising to my lips, for I saw that words were useless, 
, and turned away. 


Maurice held out his band to 
stay me. 


‘“‘Think as kindly of me as you can, Beth; and 


_ don’t forget that I may have reagons that you know 


nothing of,” he said. And I went up stairs more in- 
dignant than ‘ever. 

‘** Reasons that I know nothing of,” indeed! What 
reasons could there be but his fickleness and folly? 

Leonie came sailing out of her room in a dress of 
black tulle, looped with white roses, that suited her 
dark, bright beauty well. She had made her toilet 
with more haste than usual, that she might rejoin 
Maurice, I fancied, but I was mistaken, for she came 
into our room, and insisted upon helping Mell and 
me to dress. She had become very affectionate in her 
manner to Mell, all at once, and insisted upon being 
allowed to arrange ber hair, and hung about her ca- 
ressingly until I knew Mell was almost frantic, 
though she was quiet enough, outwardly. 

Mell was lovely in her blue tulle, with pale blush 


| rosebuds in her golden braids, and Leonie stood back 


and surveyed her admiringly; then she cast a glance 
that was meant to be disconsolate into the mirror. 

“Ah, it is sad to know that one has had one’s day! 
See how old and faded I have been growing while 
you two girls were growing pretty,” she said. 

‘It is of no consequence,” I said shortly, for the 
complacent tone in which she spoke, and which said 
so plainly “but you see Ican triumph over you in 
spite of it!’ irritated me. ‘* Powder and rouge are 
just as well as natural bloom. Indeed, alittle better, 
I think, for the false seems always to prosper in this 
world!” 

Leonie lifted her eyebrows a little in mock surprise 
at my angry tone, but her eyes flashed, and she de- 
voted herself to acjusting Mell’s flounces without a 
word. But her anger brought a flush to her cheek 
that made her fairiy radiant; yet as we presented 
ourselves before Maurice in the drawing-room, bis 
eyes wandered past her and rested on Mell’s face, 
with an expression that startled me—full of love and 
lor ging; or was it only pity, 1 wondered. 

Leonie saw itand bit her lip with vexation. But 
when she spoke her voice was smooth and carefully 
modulated. 

“You see, Beth, that what I said up stairs was true. 
Even Maurice passes me by with the hastiest, most 
careless of glances to admire you and Mellicent!” 
she said with alittle doleful sigh. ‘“‘Am Iso ugly, 


! my cousin?” and she laid her hand on Maurice’s 


arm. 

He bent over ber tenderly, took the little, dainty, 
jewelled hand in his, and murmured in her ear some- 
thing that was evidently satisfactory, for she cast a 
quick glance of triumph at Mellicent as she led the 
way, leaning on Maurice’s arm, to the carriage. 

Leonie’s entrance created quite a sensation in Mrs. 
Lawrence’s thronged rooms. It was the first time 
that she had appeared in Chesley society since her 
marriage, and everybody was curious to see ‘her 
whom they remembered as a brilliant belle, break- 
ing the hearts of half the Chesley beaux. If they 
had expected to see a pallid, drooping, heart-broken 
widow, they were much disappointed. And I, who 


| had fancied Leonie would consider that an interest- 


ing role and adopt it, was surprised to see her 80 
blithe and brilliant. Never, even in the palmiest 
days of her belleship, had she drawn so great a 
crowd of admirers around her, and the new throng 
of belles, who in the days of her first reign had been 
devoting all their energies to dolls and primers, 
looked on with fear and trembling. 

The lion of the evening was Mre Lawrence’s 
brother, Mr. Eric Amberly. It was seldom that 
Chesley was honored with so distinguished a guest. 
He had been a noted statesman for a number of 
years, and had now accepted an appointment as min- 
ister to a foreign court. He must have been forty 
years old, but looked much younger; a man of the 
world, graceful and debonair, and ‘‘ Oso handsome!” 
said all the Chesley belles. 

Leonie alone seemed to have not the slightest in- 
terest in him, devoting herself entirely to the en- 
thralment of the standard Chesley beaux, who, for 





this evening, eccupied the rather uncomfortable po- 











sition of “lesser lights,” and being very gracious to 
Manrice whose devotion to her was not very con- 
spicuous. He did not like to have people who knew 
the story of their fore er engagement see that he had 
fallen under ber sy ell again, I thought. 

Mr. Amberly devoted himself conspicuously to 
Mell. I could not wonder, for she was more beauti- 
fal that night than I had ever seen her, and as ga 
and brilliant as Leonie herself. She was determined 
that Maurice should see that she was no lovelorn 
maiden to wear the willow for his sake all her days, 
and it was pride that brought the flush to her cheek 
and the light to her eye I knew. 

Maurice had the most melancholy face, and he 
looked half savagely at Mr. Amberly as he hung 
over Mell’s chair. And my opinion of my brother 
was fast lessening. 

The next morning Leonie told yrardma with a 
great affectation of shyness and many blushes, that 
at Maurice’s earnest solicitation she had decided to 
abandon the idea of giving music lessons, and—ti.¢ 
rest she whispered in grandma’s ear; and the poor 
old lady’s face grew fairly radiant with delight, yet 
she looked a little uneasily at Mellicent, for though 
the chief desire of her heart was to see her eldest 
son’s daughter in pcssession of the property which 
she thought justly belonged to her, yet sbe was kird- 
hearted and did not like to think that the gaining of 
her desire caused suffering to anybody. 

“ Maurice is very anxious to have the wedding take 
place at once,” said Leonie, “but I have told him 
that he must wait until spring at least ”’ 

Mell had grown very white; her self control was 
great, but it would desert her sometimes, and she 
aruse and left the room. Leonie heard Maurice’s 
step in the ball and ran to meet him; she was not at 
all shy about showing her attachment to him. 

*O how thankful Iam,” said grandma, when we 
were alone together, * that it has a!l come about as it 
ought.” 

“Why as it ought?” I asked indignantly. 

* Because Leonie will have her right—wbat her 
father ought to have had.” 

“And if only the property is arranged as it ought 
to be it is no matter how many hearts are broken!” 
I said, bitterly, and followed Mell up stairs. 

But she had locked the door of our room, aud I left 
her to the privacy she evidently desired, for Mell was 
not one to share her griefs with anyone. I went 
down stairs again, bat I did not care to stay in the 
drawing-room with Maurice and Leonie, for I had 
not yet begun to look with any degree of complacency 
upon Maurice’s folly. So I took my hat and cloak 
and went out for a walk in the shrubbery. Almost 
the first thing that I saw was Mr. Amberly coming 
up the avenue. I knew that Mell had given him 
permission to call on her, but I had not expected 
him to be quite so prompt in availing himself of it, 
But it was Mellicent he had come to see and not me, 
so I kept on my way. I was willing to wish him 
God-speed, and gave him all the aid in my power to 
further his wooing, if he only might win Mell’s heart 
from Maurice. But yet I knewin my heart that it 
was not possible for him to do that, for she was not 
one to forget easily—not “ fickle and false.” 

Down at the end of one of the cedar walks I met 
old Derrick the gardener. He had been grandpapa's 
gardener—had lived on the place ever since he was a 
young man, and he wae just eighty now. He was 
very infirm, only able to oversee the gardening a 
little, but to have taken the name away frcm him 
would have been his death-blow, and he still fancied 
that he was the mainstay of the whulc establishment; 
as he had really been in his younger days. He was 
devotedly attached to us all, but Leonie, in her 
childhood, had been bis favorite, as her father, 
grandpapa’s eldest son, had been in his lifetime. But 
since Mellicent had come to us he hai seemed to 
transfer his affection to her; she was so much inter- 
ested in his favorite pursuit, gardening, and she had 
been so kind to him in a long ilinees be had had dtr- 
ing the previous winter— going to see him every day, 
carrying him little dainties, and reading to him. 
And even Leonie did not now seem to possess so large 
ashare of his heart as Mellicent. But ever since 
grandpap?’s death he had been troubled about the 
unjust way in which the property had been divided, 
that ‘‘ poor Master Philip,” and after him his daugh- 
ter, should have had nothing. Of course he never 
mentioned it to me, but often, after he grew old and 
childish, I had heard him muttering over his work 
Uncle Philip’s name, and “injustice,” and being 
‘*robbed of the inheritance that he was born to.” 
As I looked at the old man on this day it struck me 
at once that the injustice and wrongs of this world 
would trouble him but very little longer. He walked 
very feebly, leaning on his staff, and now and then @ 
hollow cough shook his bent, wasted form. But his 
eyes were as black and keen as ever. He raised 
them now to my face, as I spoke to him, and said 
eagerly, scarcely noticing my greeting: 

** Is it true what they say hereabout—that Master 
Maurice is going to marry Miss Leonie?””—she would 
always be Miss Leonie to him. 

I was vexed at the question, bat after a moment’s 
thought I decided that after our own family, Derrick 
had the best right to know. 

** Yes, I suppose it is true, Derrick,” I answered. 

Derrick did not look as delighted as I had expect- 
ed; and bis tone was less satisfied than his words. 

** T always thought it would come out right, I al- 
ways thought it would,” he said, thoughtfully, with 
his eyes bent upon the ground; “and it is right, it is 
right. But—but the other one, Miss Mellicent— 
where is she? She is pretty—prettier than Miss Le- 
onie—pretty as an angel right out of heaven. And 
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he loves her—he loves her. I know how he used to 
look at her when they used to come walking down 
through the chestnut grove. I know how he looked 
when he told me he was going to be married to her. 
It’s a pity—pity—pity; but was 1 to blame? how 
could 1 d» any different? and lam only a poor old 
man! What could I do? But she’s an angel—an 
angel! I know that.” He talked so ramblingly and 
indistinctly that I could scarcely understand him. 

«“ Who is an angel? Whom are you talking of, 
Derrick? ‘Miss Leonie,’ as you call her?” 

«“ No—no—no—no! uot her,” said Derrick, uneasily, 
his fingers working together nervously over his staff. 


ed, inasortof apologetic tone, raising his eyes to 
mine. I began to think that the old man was losing 


manner so strange. 

« Ign’t it too cold for you to be out with that cough, 
Derrick?” I said, anxious to bring his rambling talk 
to a close, and tarn his mind from a subject that co 
evidently worried him. 

‘Yes, miss, 1’m going in directly. But Miss Mel- 
licent—how is she?” he said eagerly. 

‘‘ Miss Mellicent is very well, Derrick,” I answered, 
and I went on, knowing that I could not put.a stop 
to his questions in any other way. 

I wenton, wondering more than ever at Maurice’s 
strange infatuation, for Derrick’s words had brought 
to my mind the first days of his betrothal to Melli- 
cent, when I was sure that nothing but death could | 
be able to separate them. Could he have any “ rea- 
sons of which I knew nothing?” I racked my brain 
in vain to think of any possible ones. It was not that 


was concerned, for he long ago offered to share that 
with her and she had refused the offer. No; there 
could be no reason but that Leonie had bewitched 
him with the arts which the knew so well how to use. 
And yet he had anything but the air of a happy lov- 
er, and his eyes followed Mell about when he thought 
no one was observing him, with an expression in 
them that was neither pity nor indifference. 

Mr. Amberly had not taken his departure when I 
returned to the house. Leonie wasin the drawing- | 
room, but taking gery little part in the conversation, 
and in a haughty, indifferent way that was very un- 
like her usual winning sweetness. I knew that it 
meant something, fur Leonie was not capricious, 
and never did anything without a motive. Mr. Am- 


way by young ladies, and seemed a little piqued. 
But he devoted himself principally to Mellicent, and 
she was gracious and friendly, as she was to every- 
body. 

Mr. Amberly decided to prolong his stay in Ches- 
ley, for some reason which he did not give, and as 
days and weeks went by his visits at our house grew 
more and more frequent. } 

Mellicent could not be accused of encouraging him ; 
she treated him with grave friendliness and that was 
all; but she was very silent and reserved to me, and 


little afraid that for her pride’s sake sbe had resclved 
to marry him, though I knew that in her heart she 


by effort to Leonie, but at other times gloomy and 


ing to Mell unless politeness positively required it. 


lingered in the diawing-room a long time, going 


to the drawing-room, but Mellicent had vanished. 
Very soon Maurice came ip. 

“\ihen is tbat man going away ?—or does he in- 
tend to. make Chesley his home?” he said, abruptly, 
half angrily. 

I understood at once that “that man” was Mr. 
Awberly whom he had met in the avenue. 

‘*T suppose he will gosometime,” I answered, “ but 
I don’t like to look forward to it, for I suppose be 
will take Mell with him, and I shall be very lone- 
some without her.” 

Maurice turned his face away from me and was si- 
lent for a moment. 

“Ts she going to marry him?” he said at last, ina 
strained voice. 

“I think so. He seems very much in love with 
her, and he will be kind to her; and her home in 
this house will not be very pleasant when Leonie is 
its mistress,” 

Maurice bit his lip at my last assertion, but a mo- 
pin afterward his face brightened a little. 

“ Then you know that she cares nothing for him? 
that it is ouly because she is alone in the world that 
she thinks of marrying bim’?” he said, eagerly. 

“I know nothing about it; but I should think it 
very strange if atter having seen so striking an ex- 


I answered. 

Maurice’s face flushed. 

“ Fickleness!” he repeated scornfally. ‘Do you 
misjudge me in that way, Beth?” 

“I don’t see how you can accuse me of misjudging 
you; you surely did love Mellicent once.” 

“Did love her! I love her still better than my 
own lite!” he interrupted, passionately. The cur- 


trembled visibly, but I thought it was a breath of 
wind that stirred them. 

“ But Lam wild to tell you this, Beth,’ Maarice | 
said, after a moment, in which my surprise at his 
eS had kept me silent, had passed; “I never 








‘Not her; but she’s Master Philip’s child,” he add- | 


his mind entirely, his talk was so incoherent and his | 


Leonie might have her rights as far as the property | 


berly was evidently unused to being treated in that ; 


never voluntarily mentioned his name, and I wasa_ 
still loved Maurice—Maurice who was growing grav- | 
er and sadder every day, devoted at times and as if marriage, and Leonie at last consented to have it 
reserved, wandering off by himself and never speak- | 


One day in the early spring Mellicent and Mr. Am- ' 
berly had been driving, and after they returned he | 


away only at dusk. After be had gone I went down , 


ample of the fickleness of men as she has, she should | 
Fo her affections upon another one of them so soon,” ; 


tains that shaded a window only a few yards from us | 





; Should have if the thought of her marrying that 
man had not made me beside myself. Forget it as 
soon as you can.” 

“ But why—if you love her, Maurice, why have 
you forsaken her for Leonie?” I asked with a vague 
suspicion in my mind that Maurice was really be- 
side himself. 
| **T can’t tell you; for Heaven’s sake don’t ask me! 

If you knew what I have suffered—” 
The window curtains parted, and Mell stood before 
| us, white and trembling with agitation. 
“T ought not to have listened, but you began to 
talk of me at once, and I hoped you would go away, 
and then you need never have known that I was 
; here—but I couldn’t hear any more!” 
Her voice quivered and she broke down utterly on 
the last word. 
‘* Maurice—Maurice—haven’t you anything to say 
to her? Will you let anything separate you forever?” 
I cried. 
Maurice stocd apart, with a white, 
folded arms, and said not a word. 
*O hush, hush, Beth!” Mell said, laying her hand 
on my arm. 
We were a rather strange-looking group then, 
when Leonie burst in upon us flushed and radiant 
from a game of romps with little Arthur—something 
which she never indulged him in unless she was in 
high good nature. Her keen eyes glanced uneasily 
from one to another, and then a flush of anger 
i mounted to her forehead. 
“I am interrupting, I see,” she said, haughtily, 
and turned back, but Maurice stepped forward 
hastily. 
“Not at all, Leonie. Pray don’t go!” he said, 
eagerly, and the frown cleared off Leonie’s face, and 
she suffered him to lead her back. 
Mellicent went up stairs and [ followed her. 
* Mell, what does all this wretched business mean?” 
| I exclaimed, when we were slone in our room. ‘Do 
you think Maurice is really crazy? If these were 
the old days when people believed in witches, I 
sould surely think that Leonie was one. She has 
bewitched Maurice. But, Mell, he loves you as I 

| knew he did—you heard what he said—and it will all 
come right some day. Mell, you will not marry Mr, 
Amberly ?” 

‘* Marry him? no, indeed, Beth. I could not do 
that. But itwasa temptation tome. Iam soalone, 
and it is so hard to stay here and bear this terrible 

: humiliation, to say nothing of —” and the poor child’s 
| voice broke in sobs again. But she recovered her- 
' self at once. 

“I told Mr. Amberly this afternoon that it never 
could be, and he will not come here again.’”’ 

** 1 am so glad,” I said, “for I am sure everything 
will come out right; this mystery, whatever it is, 
will be cleared up, and you will be my sister, after 
all.” 

“Never, Beth, never!’? answered Mell, and her 
eyes flashed very brightly through their tears. And 
| @ new source of disgust arose in my mind. If the 
mystery were to be explained and Maurice to return 
to his allegiance to Mell, had not her proud little soul 
been too deeply wounded ever to forgive him? 

Maurice was more eager than ever to hasten his 





set face and 








fixed for the second week in May. It was already 
. April, and the preparations for the wedding had be- 
gun; the whole house was to be refurnished because 
Leonie had taken a dislike to the old-fashioned fur- 
; niture—“ horrible, clumsy, old rubbish,” she called 
- it. Grandma had always cherished every picce as 
tenderly as if it were something human, but she made 
no objection to any of Leonie’s plans. 

Leonie bad gone to spend the day with Mrs. Law- 
rence, with whom she had lately become very inti- 
mate, and Mell and I were walking on the piazza, 
enjoying the spring warmth and brightness, so de- 
lightful after the long, gloomy winter. Suddenly 
Patrick the coachman came running towards us, 
breathless with haste. 

**Old Derrick is very sick, he thinks he’s dyin’, 
and he wants to see Mr. Maurice right away.” 

I ran and calied Maurice, and he went at once. 

** Let us go, too, and see the poor old man once 
more,”’ said I to Mellicent. 

She hesitated a little; ever since that night when 
she had heard our conversation, hidden by the win- 
dow curtains, she had avoided Maurice as much as 
possibie: but she consented, at last, and we walked 
down the avenue to the little lodge where poor Der- 
rick had spent nearly his whole life. Old Martha, 
his sister, who kept house for him met us at the 
door, and to our inquiries for Derrick she answered: 

‘I think he’ll be better now Master Maurice has 
come to see him,—’pears as if he had somethin’ on 
his mind that he wanted to tell him.” 

We sat down in the little kitchen to wait until 
Maurice should come out, and Martha busied her- 
self about some work in the back room. The door 
into Derrick’s bedroom was ajar, and we could hear 
what Maurice said distinctly. 

‘Ig there anything you wish tosay tome? Any- 
thing that troubles you? You don’t worry about 
Martha? you know she will have a home here aud 
be taken care of as long as she lives.” 

“No, no—God bless you—it aint that,” said poor 
Derrick’s feeble voice in answer; “but it’s about 
| Miss Leonie—she’s Master Philip’s child—she used 
to be here when she was a little girl, and I used to 
toss her up in my arms, and she loved old Derrick as 
well as if he’d been the greatest gentleman in the 
land. You don’t wonder that{ set a good deal by 
| her, do you?” 

‘No, no!” said Maurice, impatiently, “ but what 





can you have to tell me that has anything to do with 
her?” Derrick breathed heavily—seemed laboring 
for utterance. 

“T can’t tell! O,how can I tell that I turned 
traitor against them that I had served, and that had 
been good to me all my life?” he moaned. 

“ Derrick, what do you mean? Is it anything 
about the will?” said Maurice, so low that we but 
just caught the words, 

* Yes, yes—about the will,” said Derrick, aftera 
long silence, and with a great effort. ‘* Your father 
never forged the will—it was all a lie that I told you, 
Master Maurice, allalie! But hush, hush! let me 
tell you,” he cried, as Maurice uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise and, I thought, indignation. ‘ She— 
Miss Leonie—came down here when she first came 





back, and she kept talking to me, saying how unjust 
it was that you should have the property and she 
should be so poor: said she and her boy might starve; 
and you see it had worried me all my life because I 
thought it was unjust—and she kept talkin’ to me. 
She asked me if I didn’t remember what the last 
thing your father said to you was, when he lay 
adyin’: to be sure that she, Master Philip’s daugh- 
ter, never wanted for anything; and sbe said didn’t 
that look asif he had a guilty conscience about it, 
and didn’t I think it was possible that he forged the 
will that gave him everything and cut her father off 
without acent? And I knew it wan’t so, and I told 
her so; but she kept talkin’ tome. She made up all 
the story that I told you about your father’s forging 
the will! I think I was beside myself, Master Mau- 
rice, or I never would have done it! She said no 
harm should ever come of it, only you would marry 
her instead of that ‘little pink-and-white faced 
thing,’ M‘ss Mellicent. 1 hated to doit, for she had 
always been kind to me, had Miss Mellicent, but I 
wanted you to marry Miss Leonie, because that 
would make everything right. I told her that 1 
didn’t exactly see how doing that would bring about 
&@ marriage between you, when you were already en- 
gaged to Miss Millicent, out she said she knew you 
and she could manage you. And I promised her I 
would never tell, but when I knew I was dying, I 
couldn’t keep it to myself. You’ll forgive me, Mas- 
ter Maurice—you’ll forgive me now [’m dyin’?” 
Derrick’s voice was eager and tremulous. 

It was a full minute before Maurice spoke. 

** Yes, I forgive you, Derrick. If you had known 
the misery y:u would cause, you would never have 
done it. You were only the tool of an artful, un- 
scrupulous woman. Fool I was, to be so cheated!” 

There were a few more words—entreaties for for- 
giveneas from Derrick, and promises to come and 
see him again that day from Maurice, and then he 
came out of the room. He started when he saw us, 
and his face brightened as he looked at Mellicent. 

**O Maurice, Maurice, we heard all!” I cried; ** but 
Iam bewildered. I don’t quite understand!’ 

But he did not heed my clinging hand on his arm, 
he almost pushed me aside in his eagerness. He 
went up to Mellicent and held out his hands. 

* Mellicent, you heard—you know what a miser- 
able dupe I have been, but you don’t know how 
carefully, how artfully planned was that woman’s 
plot, how plausible the story she coaxed him to tell 
me! For the sake of justice and to save my father’s 
memory from shame, I forsook you and bound my- 
self to her. Mell, my darling, forgive me! If you 
knew what I have suffered you would not hesitate!” 

She did hesitate but a moment, then she put her 
hands in his, her eyes brimming with tears of joy. 

Tiey went bome arm in arm, scarcely noticing me, 
but I was very vell content. Even the pity I felt for 
poor old Derrick could scarcely dampen my joy. 

Leonie was standing on the piazza, bright and 
glowing from her ride as we came up. But her face 
darkened as she saw Maurice and Mellicent. Then 
as she noticed the direction from which they came, 
a swift pallor overspread it. 

“You have been walking,” she said, making an 
effort to speak carelessly. 

** Yes, we have been walking,’’ answered Maurice, 
while Mell went into the house. ‘‘ We have been 
to see old Derrick, and he told me all.” 

Leonie’s face grew ashy white. Only for a mo- 
ment; then herself possession came bick. She set- 
tled her little turban hat jauntily upon her head. 

** Told you all, did he?—the contemptible old cow- 
ard! I ought to have known better than to have 
trusted him. Well, I suppose everything is at an 
end between you and me, and to tell you the truth, 
Maurice, I think it is a great deal better so, for I 
never could have had a particle of respect for any- 
body that I had been able to make such a fool of! I 
think you and Mellicent are very well matched. I 
always regretted that I couldn’t conveniently allow 
you to marry as you had planned beforeI came, I 
shall go back to Mrs. Lawrence’s. She asked me to 
spend a week with her, and I declined on account 
of preparation that I shan’t be troubled with now. 
If you will allow Patrick to drive me over, I’1l get 
ready at once.” 

**T would rather you should make this house your 
home until you make some definite arrangements, 
or as long as you wish,” said Maurice. ~- 

“Thank you, I prefer to go to my friends,”’ said 
Leonie, haughtily. 

And in a few minutes she was off, without bidding 
good-by even to grandma, though little Arthur cried 
pitifully to be allowed to do so. 

A week after, Mr. Amberly took his departure 
from Chesley, and a rumor crept out that he bad 
taken a wife with him. A suspicion came into my 
mind instantly that was verified on the same day by 





the arrival of wedding cards, Leonie’s and Mr. Am- 


berly’s. The wedding had been a very private one 
at Mrs. Lawrence’s house, and they were going 
immediately abroad. I was not as much surprised 
as Maurice and Mell were, for I saw at once the 
meaning of her assumed indifference to him at first. 
She had intended to awaken his interest in her by 
treating him as very few ladies did, and to hold him 
in reserve as a possible suitor if her plot to win 
Maurice should fail. 

It was nearly a year after Maurice and Mellicent 
were married before we heard from Leonie again, 
and then it was only indirectly, as creating a great 
sensation by her grace and beauty at the foreign 
court to which her husband had taken her. 

They are coming back to America soon, but I think 
Leonie will not care to come to Chesley, though Mau- 
rice and Mellicent are happy enough to forgive her 
for all the unhappiness she caused them, and gran d- 
ma would welcome her warmly in spite of all, for 
she still remembers, as poor old Derrick did, that 
she is “‘ Philip’s child.” 
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HOLLOW HEARTS! 


THE RECORD OF A LOST LIFE, 
CHAPTER I. 
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I was young plished 
—beautiful as the Olympian Apollo—and singularly 
impressionable to the softer emotions of our nature. 

1 loved and was beloved. Let me call her Lucido- 
ra, for short; no name could be too melodious for her, 
and Sarah was not sufficiently so. 

But, alas! the fairest rose too often shelters its ear- 
wig; the plump and purple dahlia gives a local habi- 
tation (but not a name, for that were too difficult by 
far) to the wary and unscrupulous centipede. 

Did she love me for my gold? Ono. For mycom- 
manding genius? Ab, not by any means. The vain 
and worldly-minded girl adored me for my beauty! 
I reasoned vainly with her on the transient nature 
of personal attractions. Her final answer was de- 
cisive; she scorned my wealth, undervalued my in- 
tellect, and worshipped me alone for the perfections 
that Nature had lavished upon me. Could I remain 
content with a limited affection like this? 

I left her forever, and very soon drowned my ago- 
ny in floods of social enjoyment. 

CHAPTER II. 

My companions were men of overwhelming mental 
attainments. My wit, wisdom and numerous talents 
captivated them. In the revel of mirth, music and 
metaphysics I was ever foremost; my ingenious but 
unlabored quip shook the rafters, while my acute 
reasonings on the origin of thought created nightly 
disciples. 

I was beloved by the critic Brown, the tragedian 
Jones, and the violinist Robinson. But I needed 
more. What was the source of their friendship? 
Not my money, for they rejected with indignation 
the proffer of the smallest loan. Not my finely chis- 
elled features and perfect form, for they were unani- 
mous (particularly Jones) in treating them with 
boisterous but pleasing sarcasm. 

Suddenly a light flashed across me—they admired 
and respected my unequalled powers of mind. Shal- 
low and selfish flatterers! Did they imagine that 
this narrow and partial view of my endowments could 
satisfy such a soul as mine? I left them in disgust, 
and sought refuge in the bosom of my family circle, 
consisting chiefly of uncles, aunts and cousins. 

CHAPTER IIL, 

My Uncle John was a genial but improvident man. 
I was easily prevailed upon to advance him five 
thousand pounds, and when the period of repayment 
arrived, Uncle John was at the antipodes. I gave 
Cousin Fanny a princely dowry on her marriage with 
young Gray Lincoln, the briefless barrister. In fact, 
I was never weary of serving my poor buat honest 
relatives. 

I weed scarcely say that they loved me very dearly. 
If they did not think me as handsome and symmet- 
rical as I thought myself, it was because their ideas 
of beauty were inartistic. If they did not laugh at 
my jokes, and applaud my musical or metaphysical 
efforts, it was because they were untitted to appre- 
ciate them. 

Bat a horrible and haunting thought soon seized 
and pursued me. If the fawning reptiles loved me 
not for these, what could they love me for? O mis- 
ery! it was my gold that attracted the sordid para- 
sites. The wealth I once prized so highly was now 
my bane and torment. To be courted and caressed 
for money alone was horrible. I quitted them ab- 
ruptly, and retreated into gloomy seclusion. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Iam now growing au old man, liable to : Il the ills 
that flesh inherits. A severe attack of the small- 
pox, about fifteen years ago, deprived me partially of 
sight, and made fearful havoc of my features gener- 
ally. My right log, severely injured in a railway ac- 
cident, has been amputated above the knee. 

Unfortunate speculations on the Stock Exchange 
robbed me long ago of almost all I possessed. This 
terrible misfortune somewhat affected my brain, and 
the medical man fears that I shall never regain my 
intellect. My lucid intervals are exceedingly rare. 

But I am treated by all around me with great 
kindness. Cousin Fanny and her husband have al- 
ways aknife and fork for me. Brown, Jones and 
Robinson call frequently to cheer me up with con- 
versation. Uncle John writes from Australia that 
he is shortly coming home to restore my money with 
interest; and Lacidora, now a rich widow, dec'ares 
that I have only to say the word. 





Too late! Too late! My life is wasted, and my 
own heart is hollow torever! 
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is a stern necessity for a very large number of women 
earning their own living. To shut them out trom 
lucrative employment is an act of tyranny and cow- 
ardice. To say that you do so in order not to imperil 
their delicacy of feeling—when they must either sup- 
port themselves or starve—is altogether too grim a 
farce.”’ 

The fields of employment are widening in our 
own country, and there is scarcely an occupation 
within the capacity of woman that she does not fill, 
and some, even, that have heretofore been deemed 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN. 

The question ot widening the field for the employ- 

ment of women is agitating the minds of people in 
England, the Social Scientists having taken it up, 
and are gathering facts and opinions regarding it 
A payer read betore them the other day took ground 
in favor of having women, as tar as practicable, in 
the civil service. Mr. Mill’s proverb that fu prove- 
ment has to pass through three stages—ridici.le, ar- 
gument and adoption—was quoted, and applied to 
the employment of women in places now occupied by 
men, and the fact shown that it had passed through 
the tirst stage, and was now entering upon the sec- 
ond; indeed, in some cases bad parsed to the third— 
women being employed as ticket-scllers in theatres, 
and as operatives in telegraph « flices. There has 
been found no reason why women should not do 
work which has generally been done by men, except 
that they are women. 

Besides a tew miserably paid trades—the paper 
alluded to goes on to say—“‘ tor which men have nei- 
ther tbe ncatness por the yatierce, all our ticl's of 
industry are tilled with mele laborers. Now, except 
that women are women, what is there to prevent 
their discharging the duties of government clerks? 
When this sulject is discussed, it is suppesed to be a 
triumphant reply to the intiovators to say, that if we 
set women to do the rough work of life which men 
have to perform, they will lose in delicacy cf feeling 
and refinement of manner what they will gain in 
income. But is there any employment on which we 
could put them that is more likely to preduce this 
than that ot a governess, unless it be that of a needle- 
woman? What delicacy or refinement is likely to 
be left in a woman who has to go through the 
drudgery, the browbeating, the insult and the pover- 
ty which are the accompaniments of either of these 
callings? The women who need employment suffer 
far more degradation from the want of it, and from 
the miserable substitutes for it on which they have 
to depend, than they would if sources of remuner- 
ative labor were thrown open to them, Tbis cannot, 
surely, be a proof that it is against the laws of Nature 
that women should be employed in the civil service. 
Bat the argument drawn from the laws of Nature is 
only a piece of cant. The truth is, that we already 
employ women and men working under the same 
roof without any of the evil results which are proph- 
esied if we extend the system to other employments. 
Really, if Nature is 80 very feeble as not to be able to 
stand the test of such communication, we can have 
but a poor opinion of what have always been consid- 
ered her deep-rooted instincts.” 

There is a great «deal in the following: ‘ But it is 
said that if you open the civil service to women, you 
will lessen the amount of employment for men. 
That is true; but what then? Look at the matter 
from the other side of the question—by allowing men 
to monopolize all empluyments, you leave none at all 
for women! If we could say that there is no neces- 
sity for women to earn their own living, the retort 
would lose its poiut. But we cannot say that. There 


quite beyond her strength. Our printing-: ftices, 
book-binderies, photograph saloons, and the almost 
innumerable manufactories of small millinery wares, 
are filled by them, where bata few years since the 





legitimate sphere of a working woman was the milli- 
nery and tailoring shops, and at starvation prices, 
then. We think that good pay as well as improved7 
work bas blessed our fair sisters, judging by the 
crowd of handsomely-dressed ladies that we meet 0’ 
mornings, hastening to their employment. It is an 
excellent sign, and we are happy to see it, even though 
it be at the expense of domestic accomplishment that 
must be neglected, which neglect will be deplored 
some day. 

Those who can should find employment at home, 
and leave the field for those who bave to struggle for 
mastery with poverty. The mere wish to procure 
dress beyond which the paternal purse can afford is 
not enough excuse for filling a place that some wo- 
man needs who has children or parents depending 
upon her. There are many cases illustrating this; 
and though we regret that industry should have 
been compelled to take this turn, it is pleasing to 
+ now that the disposition exists to be selt-supported, 
and that the fair toilers are independent of the be- 
lief entertained by many that there is something 
degrading in honorable employment. 


hr > ————___——__——_ 
INDIFFERENCE. 
We listened to a sermon the other day upon srcial 





| evils, and indifferer ce was cited as one of the worst 
| fthem: the members of the same family being in 
hourly association and yet indiff-rent as to tbe pur-. 
suits and feelings of each, util the feeling ripens 
into silent oppesition ard bostility, or becomes ac- 
tivity in a wrong senre. But there is indifference 
beyond this in life; where it is just as much a curse 
as in the domestic circle. There are men to be found 
in every department who illustrate and embody this 
spirit of indiftererce. Whatever bappensabout them 
they take no more interest in than the Yankee said 
his countrymen did in the battle of White Plains, 
viving that as a reason for their being beaten. They 
are lke the fellow who, when intermed that the day 
was breaking, said, *‘ Well, let it break; it doesn’t 
owe me anything.” They are not alv ays unamizble 
peo} le, and go through the ftorins of interest, but 
they teel no more than the tables of stone on which 
the law was writ, but that cared not for its pro- 
visions, 

The nation may tremtle under some new convul- 
sion, but the indifferent care nothing for it. Parties 
may change, dyrasties tumble, the moral world may 
be all alive with new hope and new encouragement, 
science may unfold fresh wonders, literature be en- 
riched with the sublimest creations, and art produce 
the grandest works ever conceived, but the "1 don’t 
care” temper prevailing, the possessor cannot be 
moved. 

We admire men—humble men though they often 
be—who possess a living interest in everything that 
is going on, from the least to the greatest. They give 
lite to every asscciation—our churches, our lodges, 
our committees, our coteries - and the frequent bear- 
ing of their names is a voucher for their living activ- 
ity. We admire that man who will go twenty miles 
to attend a lodge meeting, who will agit:.te the thou- 
sand and one things that move communities and give 
asparkle to lite. Such are like the leaven in the 
meal, that is of no use as meal, without it, but which 
its activity makes into bread. The living element 
quickens associations, dispels inertia, revives hope, 
inspires confidence, makes success The indifferent 
ones see the activity of thore thus gifted and marvel 
that people make themselves so absurd about things. 

Society would be in a queer and lamentable state 
if lett to the indifferent torun it. It is mildew and 
slow death wherever it exists, and nine times in ten 
the failures of public enterprises may be traced to it, 
where it preponderates. Churches languish because 
of it, their vitality being proportionate with its ab- 
sence, let them be never so rich and well preached 
to. The State is represented by second-rate men, 
and placed ina false position, often, because of the 
indifference of those who should come up to their 
duties, and see that a better state of things is se- 
cured. 

We often hear some of these indiff-rent spirits 
wonder, with a halt-reviving interest, why things are 
as they are, but they sven subside, and the public 
wachine runs on without them. It might, perhaps, 
be run better, but that it runs at all no thanks are 
due to the drones. 





WANT OF ACCOMMODATION. We wish that the 
president of the Metropolitan Horse Railroad would 
attend tue theatres once in a while and see how the 
patrons of the road are accommodated after the thea- 
tres are closed. Two cars fur three and four hundred 
people may seem ample to the company, but not to 
the public. A little better accommodations and less 
promises would be wore in accordance with the age. 
South End people havea right to complain of the 
manner in which they are treated, and they should 
make their complaints telt and heard. 





HEAVY Rains.—In acertain part of India, near 
Bombay, 220 inches of rain has been known to full in 
four months’ time. Two hours heavy rain washes 
away railroad track, cars and passengers. An assess- 
ment on the surviving stockholders is made to raise 
money enough to repair the road, and it works well 
until the next rain. 


QuIcK WorK.—An editor in Alabama had some 
iron ore dug from his land last week, made into iron, 








the iron into plows, and the ; lows running before the 


Fashion and Gossip. 
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WALKING Dresses.—Short walking dresses con- 
tinue to be worn, and are more admired than ever. 
We have seen a walking dress of soft brown Persian 
cloth, the skirt ornamer ted with a flounce six inches 
in depth, put on in box-plaits two together, and 
alternating with a plain space ef the same width. 
The skirt has asmall double panier, and is finished 
off from the sides and lower edge with arich, deep 
silk fringe. A pelerine cape, looped high upon the 
shoulder, and trimmed aleo with fringe, complet«s 
the anit. It should be remarked that there is no 
apron to the upper part of the skirt. The panier is 
sim ly a panier, and not an upper skirt. <A sort of 
large rosette, surrounded with fringe, ornaments the 
skirt at the back instead of a sash or bow, and the 
same decorations in a smaller size are used for loop- 
ing up the cape on the shoulder. 


Mrs. BURLINGAME‘S COSTUME — The panier call- 
ed “ fly wings,” imitating the flapping pinions of a 
bird was illustrated in Mrs. Burlingawe’s white 
poult tunic over the white robe she wore on the night 
she was presented to the empress at the Tuileries. 
Her flowers vere lovely marguerites, all shades. 
They formed a complete garland round the bottom 
of the robe over the satin-bordered plisse flounce, 
and leng grass fringe full from under the flower gar- 
land. At tbe yresentation to the Princess Clothbilde, 
at the Palais Royal, she wore a splendid lilac satin 
robe and panier trimmed with white Alergon lace. 
Her bonnet was a lilac plume, with « fall of the lace 
to correspond with the toilet. It was half mourning, 
white pou't, with plenty of plisses and ruches, and 
the ornaments were mauve convolvoli, of which a 
branch fell from her hair. The Princess Clothille 
had followed exactly the same style and wore the 
same c lored fluwers. 

DRESSES TRIMMED WITH LACE — L1ee js seen on 
almost all kinds of dresses and outdoor garments. 
It isin general request, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing tcilet. A dress of lilac silk, a brilliant evening 
lilac, At the bottom of the dress a pinked-out lilac 
silk pleating. The front of the dress bas an apron 
simulated by a deep black lace. Bre panier, round 
in the centre, ruched all round, and encircled with 
black lace. Enormous sash bow in lilac silk, set off 
by atriple flounce in black lacé. Round the bodya 
ruche of lilsc silk, and berthe of black lace. This 
dress is suitable either fora ball or evening party. 
With a high body, only cpened squarely in front, it 
is very elegant; it looks magnificent in rese-color, 
with either black or white lace. 


A BREACH OF PROMISE CASE.—A _ singular 
breach of promise case has just been brought to a 
clese in Warren county, O io. A physician aged 
forty-seven won the young «fictions of a‘ milling- 
er” of twenty-six, in the town of Springborougb. 
In the course of the trial several marvellous com posi- 
tions in the form of love-letters to her were read, 
showing an unusual depth of tenderness on the part 
of the writer. He afterwards refused, however, to 
make good his promise of marriage, and the lady 
bronght a suit against him. The promise was not 
: denied, but the defence set up was that the marriage 
could not lawfully take place as the lady was of 
African descent. A demurrer on the ground that 
the civil rights act supersedes all State lawson the 
subject of the intermarriage of races was not sus- 
| tained, and considerable evidence was introduced to 
| show that the lady had astrong admixture of African 
blood, which was at times distinctly traceable in 
many bodily peculiarities. The point seemed to be 
sustained on the whole, but some ugly facts were 
proved against the detendant before the case went 
‘to the jury. What answer? Ten thousand dollars 
damages. 





HoME AND FOREIGN GosstI».—A belle in a San 
: Francisco theatre created a sensation and delighted 
| the galleries by takinga turn with a swell partner 
in one of the private boxes when the orchestra play- 
ed a waltz between the acts ——The female party to 
a divorce suit in Cincinnati aimed at getting rid of 
ber fourth husband, who was twerty one years ber 
junior. One of ber former husbanes was a Blue- 
beard who maée this lady his ninth wife ——A young 
woman in Richmond writes to the papers to know, 
whena young man squeczes her waist in a round 
dance, what inference she is todraw? Why, draw 
closer, of course.——A young woman in Chicago 
wants a divorce because she was married without 
knowing it.——Kilpatrick’s bride is the niece of the 
Archbishop and of the Secretary of War of Chili, and 
was, at the time of her marriage with Gen. Kil- 
patrick, the Lelle of Santiago. She is a brunette, 
and wore at the inauguration ball a dress of crimson 
satin, trimmed with lace and crystals, a magnificent 
necklace, and tiara of diamonds ——The woman’s 
rights agitation bas yielded for the moment to the 
discussion of spring bonnets. ——A Missouri girl has 
cut out her mother in the affections of her step- 
father and eloped with the old man.——The daugh- 
ter of a New York bank president is clerk in a 
millinery store in that city ——The fashions of the 
last century are coming on in Paris— blue coats, buff 
waistcoats and brass buttons for gentlemen, and 
powder and sedan chairs for the ladies ——Victoria 
has auvother grandson. Prircess Christian did it, 
and there is no hoax this time ——Patti's curls and 





close of the week. 


chignon are warranted to be all her own. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Pre Historic NATIONS: cr, Irquiries Concerning 

some of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of an- 
tiquity, and their Probable Relation to a Still Older 
Civilization of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Arabia, 
By John D. Baldwin, A. M. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


It was said of Doctor Nathaniel Bowditch, that 
when wearied with working out problems in mathe 
matics, he would tarn to the translation of La Place 
for recreation. So we take it that Mr. Baldwin, when 
wearied with his editorial and corgressional duties, 
bas turned to this new field of etady for needed rec- 
reation. The book bears evidence of the deepest re- 
search into the darkness of the past, and gives ng 
light upon a thousand things that were either lost in 
obscurity, or so dimly seen as to be unrecognizble, 
To the student it will be invaluable. For sale by A. 
Williams & Co. a 
THE RING AXD THE BOOK. By Robert Browning, 


M. A., Honorary Flow of Baliel College. Oxford, 
In Two Volumes. Boston: Fields, Osgocd & Co. 


The two large and bandsome volumes, containing 
Mr. Browning’s great poem, ‘“‘The Ring and the 
Book,” will find a warm welcome wherever classical 
learning and the refinement of the poetic art are re 
garded. The poem is the embodiment of both—grand 
and beantiful—and the story of the elaborate compo- 
sition is one that takes new interest from the manner 
in which it is presented. It is unlike Browning, in 
the respect that it is lighter and leas metaphysical, 
though still individualized, it being a poem cof fact 
rather than fancy, illustrated from the teeming store- 
house of the poet’s mind. Though lengthy, it is not 
tiresome, the reader being absorbed bv a graceful 
rhythmal flow that commends the work, like music, to 
the mind and heart. Blank verse is a more grac: ful 
medium of conveying this poet’s thoughts than 
rbyme, and the beok in this respect, also, is supericr 
to its preiecessors, We think it will prove the most 


is printed on tinted paper, in the highest style of the 

printer’s art, and is creditable to printer and pub- 

lisher. 

THE BLAMELESS PRINCE. AND OTHER PorMs. RB: 
EKjiwerd Clarence Stedman. Bustun: Fiehis, O:- 
good & Co. . 

The blameless prince, the hero of the story tel in 
elegant verse, is a prince consort, who is immaculate 
inthe estimation of the world and of his wife—tbe 
father of sovereigns, the hero in war, the wise man 
in counsel—but who secretly loves anotber better 
than his queev, but hides it for the sake of 2 qniet 
life—a hypocrite, yet conscience-stricken—what Fa- 
ther Tayler would call a sweet sinner—who is ki'led 
by an accident, and his whole life «xposed by the i: - 
pradence of bis paramour, who claims to the queen’s 
face, and proves it, that she alone possessed h:s love, 
The scene beteen the two women is highly dra- 
v atic, and the denouement tragical, the queen dying 
at. the erection of a monument to the “ blameless,” 
with his conjugal affection blaz»ned on it, at her own 
dictation, before she learned bis weakness. Mr. 
Stedman has other shorter poems in the v lume, of 
much excellence. He has in this work achieved for 
himself a distinguished status among our native 
poets, 

THE FLAG OF OUR UnNtoNn.— From eur childheod 


we have always -elcomd, an! read with avi itr, 
that charmirg queen of tre Beston weeklies, Th- 





Flag cf our Union. We find it of late years even 
| better than of old, and it is certainly one of the 
hancsomest papers in the United States. Each num- 
ber contains sixty-four columns of excellent reading 
‘every week. Only $4 per annum. Elliott, Themes 
& Talbot, Publishers, 63 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass.— Morgantown Post. 


A CANADA TRAGEDY. 

Canada papers give some particulars of the shoot- 
ing ot Ensign Whittaker, of the British army, by 
young Chaloner, in Montreal, on Wednesday. Whit- 
taker seduced Miss Chaloner last August, after hav- 
ing first put her under the i:fiuence of chloroform. 
A few weeks ago he promised to marry her to save 
her from disgrace, but subsequently refused. Her 
father then went to a justice of the peace and insti- 
tuted a suit against Whittaker fur rape. The girl 
waa sent for, and her deposition was taken. While 
this was going or, the brother entered, and learned 
for the tirst time of his sister’s disgrace. He imme- 
diately left and armed himself with a revolver, and 
learning that Ensign Whittaker was at the skating 
rink, went there and fired a shot at him, saying at 
the same time, “ You know what that was for.” The 
firat shot missed, and as the officer was making @ 
rush towards him to seize the revolver, be fired again, 
the ball entering the temple. Chaloner was immedi- 
ately arrested, and now lies in jail. Naturally, the 
affair has caused great excitement, but the almost 
unanimous verdict is that the efficer was served 
right. The Chaloner family are highly respectable, 
and the son is not of a quarrelsome disposition, and 
is but sixteen years of age. Ensign Whittaker enter- 
ed the Fitty-third Foot in 1865, and is a fine-looking 
young man ot twenty-two years. At last accounts 
he was still alive, but insensible. The brain oczes 
from the wound, and recovery is impossible. 








A Ricu Foou.— For some time past, a young Brit- 
ish nobleman, who appears to have made France his 
home, has got himself much talked of on account of 
his gay doings and eccentricities. Daring one week 
he lost $4000 in gambling at one sitting, to a female; 
lately hired the whole of a theatre fur himeelf and a 
party of friends, and would allow no one else to at- 
tend the performance; and has taken to driving four 


acceptable werk Mr. Browning bas yet publisher. It |- 














doukeys in his carriage. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unton.} 
THE FIRST AND THE LAST. 





BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 
aad 


When I consider all that is, 
And all that we believe shall be, 
I ask, almost despairingly, 
“ How can we rise to that from this ? 


“ Or how maintain angelic state 
Mid principalities and powers 
That never had a past like ours,— 
Forever good, forever great ? 


“ What forces, native to the sky, 
Dwell in the breast and rule the whole ? 
What power, what passion of the soul 
Can feed on immortality ? 


“ What hand shall draw that heavenly sea 
Of being from this earthly spring ? 
Or bright from life’s dark foreground bring 
The distance of eternity ?"* : 


Thon liftest up thind eyes, bi loved, 
As if to show the depths within; 
As if to say, ‘“* Nor death, nor sin 
Can check the fountains love has moved."’ 


Weep on, for in thy tears I feel 

An everlasting bless -dness; 

Diviner truths than thought can guess 
Thy speechless lips to me reveal. 


‘Tis sweet to love a moment here, 
‘Tis heaven to love forever there; 
And on my vision rises fair 

The Ever-loving, Ever-dear! 


With looks that I had guessed before, 
But raised, transfigured. perfect: d; 
*Tis He who liveth and was dead, 

And is alive furevermore! 


He breathes the sweetness of the past, 
The fullness of the years to come; 
He speaks, and al! the harps are dumb: 
“ Fear not, I am the First and Last!" 


O Love, the human, the divine! : 
Right upward runs the mystic range: 
The heart can hardly mark the change, 
In mounting from its love to thine. 


As with a natural piety, 

In its illimitable needs, 

And deadly fea's that rapture breeds, 
It turns, Almighty Love, to thee! 


It gropes through all the crowding spheres, 
It grasps his skirts who fa‘ hc rs love, 
Aud holds the years of God above 

Its sintul ard dccaying years. 


And so, in beauty a din might, 
Its wa. s are like a planet's course,— 
Directed by a stronger torce, 

And jighied by a greater light. 
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A Double Mistake. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER III. 


LANCHE GILBERT was sur- 
prised and pleased, also somewhat 
puzzled the next morning by the 
conduct of ber uncle’s family. 
She bad expected them to show a 
little coldness, or at most, but a 
forced civility toward her; on the 
contrary they were unusually 
kind, and the kindness seemed 
real. When she and her mother 
went down stairs, Mrs. Gilbert 
met them in the hall, inquired 
how they had passed the night, 
and ied them by a hand of each 
into the breakfast-room. The 
whole family were smiling and 
assiduous; but not a word was 
said concerning business. She fully «xpected that 
her uncle ‘would mention it before he went out; but 
he did not. Then she listened every moment to hear 
something from her aunt or cousins; but they chat- 
ted away abcnt city matters, books and work, as if 
there were nosuch things as wills, executors and for- 
tunes. When, at ten o’clcck the door. bell rang, and 
the girl came to say that a gentlerran was in the 
parlor who wished to see Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert, 
the tamily received the an: ounccment as though 
they bad not the faintest suspicion who the gentle- 
Man might be. 

“A gentleman to see you, Elizabeth,” the hostess 
said to her. 

“I suppose it is Mr. Willis,” the widow said, rising. 

“Is there any name or card, Jane?” inquired Mrs. 
Amos Gilbert, tranquilly. 
“No ma’am!” suid Jane. 











Blanche rose impatiently, provoked at their affeo- 

tation, perceiving that it was premeditated, ‘ Come, 

8,” she said. “ Of course it is Mr. Willis ” 

The gentleman met the ladi.s with the most suave 

and deferenti:! politeness, theugh Blanche noted a 

keenness in the glances be fixed on her motber 

whicd almost displeased her. His expression might 
Mean sympathy and interest, as his words seemed to 
imply, but it wes much more like watchfulnese. 

Moreover, he was unexpectedly voluble and minute. 

She perceived that he bad given her but a-few out- 
lines of their aff-irs. Opening the subject now, he 
poured forth one detail after another in rapid and 
bewildeting succession, till she found herself utterly 
confused and at a loss. She marked, too, that every 

moment he asked her mother’s opinion on subjects 
which she knew little or nothing of, requested her to 
d.cide on matters which required thought, and con- 
sulted her wishes respecting things of whose exist- 
ence she only then learned. If Mrs. Gilbert ap- 
pealed to her daughter, or if Blanche interposed a 
word, he looked from one to the other with an air of 
astonishment, and seemed disconcerted and put out. 
Mr. Willis was indeed, putting Mrs. Gilbert to the 
test. 

IT don’t want to treatin this matter with a for- 
ward, baughty girl, who, according to the will, is yet 
a@ minor,” he thought; “and I want to see at once 
what is the matter with the mother. 1 will know if 
she is capatle of attending to business, or if she will 
be obliged to put the matter out of her hands.” 

When Mrs. Gilbert first appeared, he had been 
momentarily discomposed. A night’s rest had re- 
stored her in a great measure, she had laid aside her 
widow’s cap, and he saw a still beautiful and elegant 
woman, vot over forty, who returned his salutation 
with a mournful grace. She had looked at him ear- 
nestly, too, and had offered him her band, remem- 
bering that this man had been a friend and associate 
ot her husband’s. A faint color in her cheeks hid 
their thinness, and, insensible man as he was, he 
could but notice her swimming step, and the elegant 
shape which was only half hidden by the light scarf 
thrown over her shoulders. In the brief moment 
between their salutation and her taking the chair he 
hastened to place for her, be concluded that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gilbert was more beautiful and fascina- 
ting than her daughter. But something in her air 
soon showed him that she was quite as haughty as 
Blanche. Mrs Gilbert had that intuitive perception 
ot character which is often possessed by sensitive 
and delicate women, and she did not find herself al- 
together pleased with this gentleman. 

Watching her closely, but covertly, as he went on, 
Mr. Willis saw that the faint blush in her cheek was 
not the color of health. It soon began to flicker to 
and fro, and deepen from pink to crimson. He was 
on the trail of her weakness, and, catching fire, re- 
solved to probe it. He saw that Blanche moved 
closer to her mother’s side, and, leaning on the arm 
ot her chair, took in hers that slight, paleband. But 
he affected not to notice, aud went on in a hard, me- 
tallic voice which grated on the invalid’s nerves till 
they shivered at his every word, with aecounts of 
notes and bonds, endorsements, partial payments, a 
thousand confusing particulars which there was not 
the least need of mentioning. He saw that the color 
deepened yet more in ber face till each cheek glowed 
with a burning scarlet, the lips were like crimson 


treatment. It happens just right now. Doctor 
Trask, our family physician, is in the other room, 
He came to seeab.ut Lucy’s earache. Come in and 
see him. Lucy has gone out. There is no one there | 
but him. Come and see if he cannot help you. I 
know of bis helping persons far. more neryous than 
you. Itis his specialty.” 

** You bad better go, mamma,” Blanche said, as: 
ber n other ehrurk, clinging to her and weeping. “I | 
think you ought to have help.” 

Mrs. Gilbert yielded, and wiping her eyes, tried to 
calm herself. But her sister-in-law gave her no 
time. Pushing open the door between the two 
rooms, she beckoned to a gentleman who stood in 
the sitting-room; and, when he entered, introduced 
him as Doctor Trask, and left the three together. 
Mrs. Gilbert was still standing, clinging to her 
daughter, when he entered, with her face glowing 
and her form trembling. 

* Do help me, doctor!’ she exclaimed, passionate- 
ly. ‘ For my life is a burden to me.” 

He took in bis cool, soft hand the hands she ex- 
tended in her involuntary appeal, and led her to a 
sofa. 

“Certainly, I will do all I can for you,” he said, in 
the softest tores. ‘ You are not quite well now; but 
I hope to be able to cure yourightaway. Weareall! 
liable to get disturbed at times. You are weary and 
nervous. You need rest and quiet. Trust in me 
completely, and I will do the best I can for you.” 

Doctor Trask was emphatically a lady’s doctor. 
He had all that soft, coaxing manner that is so svoth- 
ing and winning to a sick and nervous wowan. Mrs. 
Gilbert, who had for years been too poor to have any 
medical advice, now finding hcrself able to have it, 
and in need of it at that moment, poured out the 
whole story of her troubles. He listened, manitest- 
ing no surprise, sympathizing with ber, seeming to 
kuow all her complaints before she spcke of them, 
drawing from her a thorough exposure of all her 
feelings. This talking was not the kind from which 
she had fied. This man’s voice and manner were 
like a sedative, and it relieved ber to tell all her suf- 
ferings to one who seemed ‘able and willing to help 
her. 

** ] shall see you again this evening,” he said. “ In 
the mean time, do not allow yourself to be anxious 
or annoyed about anything. I entirely disapprove 
of your attempting to attend to business until you 
feel better. There is no great haste. Business can 
wait.” ; 

**T am 80 glad!’’ she sighed. ‘‘ I have been working 
till within a tew weeka, and have had no time to rest. 
Then all these exciting things coming on me at once 
were too much. I would like to goto a quiet place 
at the sea-shore or in the country, for a month or 
two. Then I shall be able to attend to buBiness.”’ 

“Yes!” said Doctor Trask, suavely, taking her 
hand again as he took his leave. ‘ Till this evening, 
then. And I would advise you, Miss Gilbert, to take 
your mother out for a little drive.” 

* Yes, ductor!’ Blanche said, touching the hand 
he extended to ber, and faintly returning his smile, 
but looking at him a little doubtfully. She was not 
80 blinded by excitement as her mother was, and she 
did not fancy the geutleman’s smooth, coaxing man- 
ners. To be sure, her mother had been in an al nost 
hysterical state, but she did not think he need to 
have treated her quite so much like a baby. 





fire, the eyes glittered, the breath came irregularly. 
He could not remove his eyes from her. She was 
beautiful, maguificent. 
blindly, intent only on fanning into full flame that 
strange and startling beauty. He wanted to make 
her talk. A woman who looked like that ought to 
be able to talk brilliantly. The little she had said 
had been very quiet; he wanted to make her speak, 
now. He put a question, she merely bowed, her 
eyes downcast. He asked another, and Blanche in- 
terposed an answer. Blanche was as white as her 
mother was ruby, and Blanche’s eyes, dark and 
flashing, were fixed steadily on their visitor, seeking 
to read his meaning, or to intimidate him. He did 
not mind, was scarcely aware of her look, fascinated 
by that face before him, intent only on making the 
mother raise those eyes now scintillating beneath 
the long, dark lashes that could not hide all their 
fire, and unclose those lips now pressed and glowing 
together. 

Suddenly, while he was speaking, she gave a start, 
turned with a tuint cry toward her daughter, and 
fiin ging an arm over the girl’s shoulder, hid her face 
in Blanche’s neck. 

Blanche clasped her mother closely, as a mother 
clasps a child that is threatened, and tenderly 
smoothed her hair. 

“TIT cannot! 1 cannot!” Mrs. Gilbert gasped out. 
‘‘ This talk distracts me!’’ 

‘* Mamma is not well, and has not yet got over her 
journey,” said Blanche, in a low and trembling 
voice. ‘‘ You had better put off talking till to-mor- 
row. I will send you word when to come.” 

“Certainly. I am very sorry;” he said, rising 
hastily. ‘I will speak to Mrs. Gilbert.” 

He left the room at once, and Mrs. Gi:bert came in 
immediately. 

** Poor dear!’’ she exclaimed. ‘I suppose Mr. 
Willis has been talking her to death. I’m sure he is 
enough to make any one nervous, with that voice of 
his. 1 don’t see how your mother bears it at all.” 

‘*] cannot bear anything!” exclaimed the widow, 
bursting into tears. “‘lam good for. nothing! The 
least thing sets me all of a tremble. I do believe 
that at this rate I shall go crazy.” 

**O no, dear,’ said ber sister-in law, soothingly. 





** Yuu are nervous, that is all, and need some kind of 


He talked on rapidly and i 


** But there,” she said to herself, as she went up 
stairs to get her mother’s bonnet and shawl, after 
having sent an order tor a carriage, “‘his manner 
suited her, if it didn’t me; and that shows that it 
was the right thing. Sick bodies have sometimes to 
be treated with poisons that would disagree with well 
ones, and where the nerves effect the mind so, 1 sup- 
rose a different manner is needed. He certainly 
soothed her.” ‘ 

Doctor Trask went from the parlor out through 
the hall, and glancing back from the front door, saw 
Mrs. Amos Giibert in the door of the sitting room, 
silently beckoning to him. He went to her, stepped 
inside the room, and glanced about to see if any one 
else was there. 

‘* Well?” the lady asked, in an impatient whisper. 

** My dear lady,” whispered the doctor, “she is on 
the very point of insanity. It would take but a tri- 
fle to make her a raving maniac!” 

Mrs. Gilbert made no reply, but the color rushed 
in a dark red over her face. 

The doctor nodded, and went without another 
word, 

Half an hour later, in the course of his visiting 
tour, he met a close carriage with two ladies in it 
dressed in black. One leaned back against the cush- 
ions, her face perfectly pale; the other had caught a 
color that her mother lacked, and was looking about 
with interest, seeing and remembering scenes she 
had been familiar with as a child. 

Neither of them saw the doctor, who stood and 
looked after them, then after a moment’s thought, 
went back on his road to M. street again, and rung 
Mr. Gilbert’s door-bell. He was very much interest- 
ed in his new patient, and wanted to make a few 
more inquiries about her without exciting her sus- 
picions, People in her state of mind were always 
very quick to suspect, he said to Mrs. Amos Gilbert, 
and the better way was to humor them and act as if 
nothing was the matter. 

The doctor called again in the evening, repeated 
the advice he had given in the morning, coaxed his 
patient as if she were a pettish child, and gave her a 
sedative. He would call again in the morning to see 
how she found herself. 

*O, he’ll have you all right in a short time,” Mrs. 
Lucy Gilbert said. “ Dr. Trask is infallible.” 





Everybody was very kind. The aunt and cousins 
appeared really amiable, and even Mr. Gilbert had a 
smile and a gentle word for his invalid sister. They 
waited on ber by Inches. She must do nothing, think 
of nothing. Business was entirely to be set aside. 
Mrs. Gilbert was 80 much interested In her sister- 
in-law that she invited herself to accompany her on 
her daily drives, somewhat to their annoyance. They 
could not, however, refnse so affectionate a proposal ; 
80 the couze was exchanged for a barouche, of which 
Mrs. Lucy very obligingly insisted on occupying the 
front seat, leaving Blanche to sit beside her mother. 
Only Mr. Willis was out of sorts. He could not be 
so put off, he insisted. If Mrs Gilbert was not able 
to speak with him, why would she not appoint sowe 
one to act for her? 

She and Blanche talked the matter over, and spoke 
to the doctor about it. He advised that his patient 
should appoint her busband’s brother to'transact all 
business for her until she should be able to attend to 
it herself. She hesitated, and Blanche mentioned 
that they bad thought of employing a lawyer, 

**O, just as you please,” Ductor Trask said, with a 
look of surprise. ‘Of course that is for you to 
choose. I mentioned Mr. Gilbert because I took for 
granted he would be your chvice. He isa man who 
is very highly respected in the community, and I 
have been given to understand that his brother 
named him as adviser. 1 merely took for granted. 
But you are, of course, to suit yourself.” 

** Doctor, what would you advise?” asked Blanche, 
desperately. ‘* You may or may not have heard that 
we have never been on very friendly terms with this 
family, though we are here now. We bave noone to 
depend on. We have no disinterested friend near. 
What do you advise?” : 

Since you ask me, Miss Gilbert,” he said, “I 
should advise you to trust yourself to your uncle. 
You must have assistance, and he is the one to whom 
you would naturally look, and whom people would 
expect you to callon. You can trust to his honesty, 
surely; and that is more than you could be sure of 
with a stranger. I do not wish to interfere too much, 
but this seems to me best.” 

The man was sincere in what he said, and Blanche 
believed him. 

‘*] will speak to ma, and advise her to have uncle 
take charge,” she said. ‘And do you not think that 
we had better go to some other place now, perhaps 
get a house a little out of the city till ma feels better?” 

Doctor Trask looked somewhat doubtfally, almost 
pityingly, at the girl, and seemed to hesitate about 
speaking. 

‘* Your mother ought to be where she could have 
quiet, and constant medical attendance,” he sai’. 
“T would not advise housekeeping at present. Have 
you even thought that some institution—” 

He stopped. 

She waited for him to go on, looking at him utterly 
uncomprehending. 

“* Her Jife would be more regular there,” he went 
on, asif she understood him; *‘ and ina few months, 
perhaps a month or two, she might be quite cured.” 

‘*f do not understand,” Blanche said, staring at 
him. “ Do you mean a hospital?” 

“ Yes, that seems to me bent,” he said, gently. “I 
have had a great many cases in them, and am, in- 
deed, a visiting physician in one of them, the one I 
should recommend her to.” 

“ But,” said Blanche, still looking fixedly at him, 
**T do not know what sort of a hospital it could be. 
I did not know that there were hospitals where dis- 
eases of the nerves were treated exclusively.” 

Doctor Trask looked at her, but said nothing. 

A dark blush swept up over her face, as swiftly 
covering its pallor as though a red cloth had been 
thrown over her. “ You donot mean a lunatic asy- 
lum?” she cried out. 

“* O, why be frightened at a name?” said the doc- 
tor, soothingly. ‘* That is all fancy.” 

“But my mother isn’t insane,” cried Blinche, 
passionately, starting to her feet. “ How dare you 
hint such athing! Are you employed to help them 
shut her up? You shall not! I tell you, you shall 
not!” 

“My dear young lady, culm yourself!” said the 
doctor, rather impatiently. ‘It is not surely neces- 
sary that I should speak to you and soothe you as I 
do your mother. You insult me and your friends by 
these ridiculous suspicions. You speak as if you 
were not guided by reason, but led by vain and vio- 
lent fancies. Listen tome. You do not know, per- 
haps, because you are young and iguorant, but I do 
know after many years of study and ex: erience, that 
there are countless degrees between mere nervous- 
ness and real insanity. But the nature of the trou- 
bles is the same, and one never can be sure that ner- 
vousness may not, if neglected, be aggravated into 
insanity. Prevention is better than cure, the more 
80 that prevention is often possible, and cure is often 
impossible. Your mother is not always in her right 
mind, you yourself can see that. It rests with you 
to have her cured in the most quiet and eff-ctual 
manner, or to see her mind ruined, perhaps, by your 
stubbornness.” 

His impatience and rudeness won more confidence’ 
from her than any flattery could have done. They 
looked honest. But they did not shake her resolve. 

‘* My mother would be insane at the thought of go- 
ing to such a place,” she said. “It would ruin her. 
She always had a horror of asylams and insane peo- 
ple. I know her, and it is impossible I could ever 
permit her to go. I forbid you to mention it to her. 
It would kill her.” 

“ I will leave you to think of it,” he said, rising. 





“ You may change your mind.” 
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Bat, doctor!” persisted Blanche, following him. 

“O, we need not discuss the point any further, 
Miss Gilbert,” be said, with dignity. ‘I would not 
wish to intrude my advice.” 

She would have said more, but the parlor door was 
open, and she saw her aunt in the entry. She drew 
back then and let him go. But with what terror, 
what a whirling of the head, what a wild beating of 
the heart, did she stand there, remembering what he 
had said. 

“*My God!” she muttered, clenching her hands; 
“can people be as bad as I fear, or is it, as he says, 
only a vain and foolish fancy in me? What interest 
could he or Mr. Willis have in wronging us? Plain- 
ly, none. If they want money, they would be likely 
to get more from two women inexperienced in busi- 
ness, than from a bard man like Uncle Amos. What 
can I say? WhatcanI do? I have a great mind 
to speak to aunt, and try to trust her.” 

Mrs. Lucy Gilbert looked up with a pleasant, even 
smile, when her niece entered her chamber half an 
hour after. ‘I have beep anxiously waiting for you 
to come, my dear,” she said. ‘“ Sit down bere.” 

Blanche had been schooling herself. “ They shall 
not say that Iam crazy,” she thought. “It would 
be a little too much to try and shut us both up.” 
But her face was pale, and her mouth and voice 
showed the effort by which she maintained her 
calmness. 

“Aunt Lucy, Iam both astonished and indignant 
at what Doctor Trask rays of my mother,” she be- 
gan, in a low, vibrating voice. 

“1 do not wonder at your feelings, and so I told 
him,” her aunt interposed, with every appearance of 
sympathy. ‘‘But I must say a word for Doctor 
Trask. His forte 1s diseases of the nerves, and he is 
very much interested in the Canning Hospital, a 
most excellent institution. He hasa good many pa- 
tients there, and there are many in the institution 
whom noone would think of callinginsane. Every- 
thing is admirably conducted there, and there is less 
prejudice against it than against any other asylum 
of the sort. I verily believe that he would not have 
the slightest hesitation in placing himself there for 
treatment if he were at all nervous, and would never 





breast, as if with that gesture she covld keep her 
tingling nerves and pulses in order. “But I have 
been noticing something odd in hisepeech. I thought 
that he was trying to get round some subject that he 
did not like to open plainly. This morning 1 under- 
stood. It flashed over me what he meant, when he 
| spoke of some institution where I could have perfect 
' quiet, and constant medical attendance. I did not 
let him see that I understood, and I do not believe 
that he thought I did. The very terror, the horror 
of it, gave me self-control. 
go away quickly, and not to a seaside cottage. We 
must hide ourselves.” 

“ O, there is no such necessity as that,” she said, 
gently. ‘You overrate the danger.” 

*T donot!” was the passionate reply. 
how the law is in such matters. It gives no protec- 
tion. If the physicians say that I am insane, and 
must be locked up, then your uncle can lock me up. 
And do you not see, Blanche, that the change would 
make me act like an insane woman? I could not 
help it. And, once there, | should never come out. 
The thought that I was in such a place, and thecon- 


“TI know 





Bat, Blanche, we must , 


Mrs. Gilbert followed them down stairs, went ont 
on to the steps, and smilingly watched them (ff. 
But the smile faded as she went into the house again. 

“She may get well, after all,” she muttered. “And 
I hope she will,” she added immediately. 

But the possibility was not, apparently, as joyful a 
one to her as she would pretend. 

We are not trying to insinuate that a plot is being 
formed against Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert's liberty, that 

| is, that it is being formed avowedly and unmistak- 
ably, but we all know what wrongs may be done, 
what sins committed, while the wrong-doer and the 
sinner are able to persuade themselves that they are 
acting in the most conscientious manner. Mrs. Lucy 
Gilbert had a large family to whose interests she was 
entirely devoted, and about whose establishment in 
the world she was naturally and maternally anxious. 
What an advantage to them, if by any proper means 
her husband could have a larger income, as he would 
have if the management of his brother’s fortune were 
in his hands. If two competent physicians, beside 
Mr. Willis, should decide that poor Elizabeth were 





finement, and terror, the sense of the utter lack of 
all protection, and the thought of you, would drive , 
me crazy indeed. I agree with Doctor Trask, that a | 
very nervous person may be easily driven crazy, and 
that is what they will do forme. We must fiy!” 

It was with difficulty that Blanche could control 
herself at all. She was nearly as wild at the thonght 
of their situation as her mother was. But she strove 
to speak firmly. 

* Yes, then, since you will feel better, we will go. 
I will see to it right away.” 

“There must not be an hour’s delay,’”’ the mother 
said. 

*O, now, mamma!” 

* Blanche, do not oppose me!” exclaimed her 
mother, excite’ly. ‘* You do not know as much as I ‘ 
do. Do not you understand that now, when we have | 
| been here a week only, everything is settled? I said 
| that the testimony of two physicians is necessary ; 
| Doctor Trask is one. Da you not know that Mr. 

Wiilis is another? I heard them say the very day ! 
after he came that he isa pbysician, but bad given 








sufficiently diseased mentally to render it advisable 
that she should be temporarily consigned to an in- 
sane asylum, it certainly would be her husband’s 
duty to persist in carrying out the plan they advised. 
It was mistaken kindness to keep a person of un- 
sound mind at liberty, when no one knew what 
freaks they might take. For her part, she should 
not feel safe, otherwise. She had heard and known 
of cases where women no more nervous and strange 
in their conduct than poor Elizabeth had suddenly 
broken out in the wildest insarity. Besides, had not 
Elizabeth berself said that she should soon be crazy, 
if she were not helped? As to running risks, and 
trying to coax back the invalid to health, she was 
under no obligation to do that, and she had no time 
todo it. Besides, it was their duty to sec that poor 
Cyril’s property was not wasted, or put into the 
hands of incompetent persons, etc. It is useless to 
attempt to follow all the workings of this woman’s 
mind. e 

As for Mr. Amos Gilbert, he announced firmly his 
belief in his sister-in-law’s insanity. To his hard, 
literal nature, all that was not hackneyed and usual 


dream, therefore, of being considered of unsound | up practice, not liking the profession. He is really | was pernicious, and he thought it no more fitting to 
mind. So you see, dear, he had no idea of shocking Doctor Willis, and is so named in the will. They put his brother’s fortune into his brother’s wife's 


you. But I know just how you and your mother 
would feel, and I should feel the same. My idea, 
now, is for you to have a cottage at the beach, in a 
quiet place away from company, and stay there, till, 
perhaps, September. By that time I do not doubt 
that your mother’s health would be quite restored.” 

“That is what I proposed,” Blanche said, glad of 
such endorsement, thinking that perhaps she had 
wronged her aunt. 

“A friend of mine has a house that would just suit 
you, which she wishes to let for the summer,” Mrs. 
Gilbert went on. ‘The family are going to travel 


and with servants, if desired. We might think of 
that.” 


sible.” 
There was little more talk, then Blanche returned 
to her mother. 


of her chamber, just where the doctur had left her 
after his morning call. Her face was perfectly pale, 


usually excited. 

“ Well, mamma!” said Blanche, trying to speak 
lightly. ‘* It is one o’clock, time for our drive. Do 
you want to go now?” 

Mrs. Gilbert looked at her daughter, and without 
moving her closely-compressed lips, motioned her to 


pierced the girl’s heart. 

Blanche’s face colored deeply with alarm as she si- 
lently took a seat on her mother’s footstool, and look- 
ing up in her face waited for her to speak. 

“* My dear,” her mother whispered, fearfully glanc- 
ing about, *‘ do you know what Doctor Trask thinks 
about me?” 

‘Yes, mamma!” said Blanche, quietly, though 
the color all faded out of her face. 

“ He has told you?” asked the mother. 

Blanche took her mother’s hands, and leaned on 
her lap. ‘‘ Now don’t be troubled about it, mamma, 
because it is all nonsense, and so Aunt Lucyand I 
told him,”’ she said. * You see he is a monomaniac 
on the sutject of this institution of his, and aunt 
says that it is really different from an ordinary asy- 
lum. Aunt recommends a cottage at the seaside, 


like to go soon?” 

“If they let me!” the mother whispered, trem- 
bling violently. 

‘*Dear mamma! when will you learn to trust mea 
little more?” the girl said. “Do you think they 


sooner than permit such a thing? Doctor Trask 
stands alone in his opinion; and, moreover, he is 


everybody into it. I dare say he recommends balf 
his patients to go there. So you need not mind what 
he says. He did not insist at all; he merely men- 
timed itto me. Bat he did not say that he had ad- 





vised you in the matter.” 

**He has not,” whispered the mother, seeming 
fearful lest they should be overheard, leaning back 
2 her chair, and clasping her hands tightly on her 


and though she sat quiet, and apparently calm, it | 
vas evident at a second glance that she was un- gave Mrs. Gilbert a temporary strength and self-con- control and make use cf, if not possess. What conse- 
With such ° 


come nearer, looking at her steadily with eyes that ' 


have all arranged. I watched after the doctor went 
| down this morning. He came out of the parlor when 
' he had seen you, and went to the street door. I looked 
| over the balusters. It seemed mean; but what | 
‘couldI do. It wae in self-defence. When he bad 
opened the door, he shut it again, and went into the 
sitting-room. Don’t you see, he gave the appearance 
| of having gone out, then went to talk with your 
aunt? Besides, he wants me tosee a physician whom 
_ be recommends as very successful in diseases of the 
| nerves, and is going to bring him up this evening. | 
There will be bis second doctor, ih case Mr. Willis | 


lam most indisposed!” 
Blanche looked intently at her mother while she 


‘‘ By all means!” said Blanche, eagerly. “I want brought forward proof after proof, and, as she lis- | for dinner. 
to get mamma away from the city as soon as pos- tered, felt as though coil after coil were being roused, and the fearless independence of Blanche 


wrapped about her. i 
‘Let us say no more now, mamma,” she said at 
length. “ We will goon our drive, and talk while 


| dered a coupe, and we will go alone. 
nothing were the matter.” 
What she helieved to be the peril of her situation, | 


Let us go as if 


| trol. When, after a few minutes, her sister-in-law 
entered the room, there was no appearance of un- 


seemed to be better than common. She was stand- | 


hands than to put it inte the hands of a child. 

“T can’t help it, if people misunderstand and ca- 
lumniate me,” he said. “I’m going to speak my 
sentiments and my belief. In her best estate, Eliz- 
abeth was not fit to have the control of wealth, and 
now she is not tit to have the control of anything, 
not even herself. I think that she should not be at 
large; and if the doctors advise, she shall be shut up, 
in spite of Blanche. That girl needs a master, if ever 
any one did, and I shall show her that she is not 
quite out of leading strings yet.” 

Mr. Gilbert trembled with excitement as he spoke. 


tbis summer, and will let their cottage furnished, doesnot do. To bring him in the evening, too, when ' Indeed, but for his excitement, he would hardly have 
spoken so violently, particularly when Eitlen, the | 


servant- girl, was going in and out, laying the table 
But he was a man of harsh temper when 


had awakened his hatred. He hated, besides, to see 
those whom he had despised suddenly rise to a posi- 
tion of power and influence far abuve hisown. He 


Mrs. Gilbert was sitting ina chair by the window | we are out. We may be overheard here, 1 have or- had been thought, and had balieved himself to be, an | 


honest man; but the temptation was great. Here, 


just at his fingers’ ends, was a great fortune, more 


than ten times his own, which he might possibly 


quence it would give him in the world! 
@ fortune under his direction, he would stand on a 


usual excitement, but, on the contrary, the invalid! par with the great business men of the city. Hehad 
believed before this that he was contented. He was 


ing before the glass tying on her bonnet, showing | not visionary nor imaginative; and since such a posi- 


, even a little vanity in the care she bestowed on the 
asked. 


Children are such a care.” 
**T should scarcely know that there were children 


ward the mirror to arrange more evenly the waves 
of dark hair that contrasted with the white of her 
transparent temples. ‘ You are such an excellent 
manager. I can only admire in a hopeless sort of a 
way. You knowl! was always good-for-nothing.” 
Saying this, Mrs, Gilbert turned from the mirror, 





act. As the other entered, she glanced round smil-; contemplated it. 
ingly. ‘So you really can’t go with us to-day ?” she. ble, bis heart took fire, and an ambition to which he 





tion had never before seemed possible, he had never 
But now, once it was made possi- 


had before been a stranger burned in his heart and 


thing else; and it was his determination, as he as- 
sured himself it was his duty, to have her taken care 


or gloss the matter over at all. He did not like her, 
and never had liked her; and to see her and that 
brazen girl rolling in wea!th earned by his brother, 
| while he toiled day after day to support a large fam- 
ily, was what he could not and would not bear. 
Indeed, the gentleman so far forgot his usual cold, 


smiled brilliantly upon her sister-in-law, and spoke hard manner, in the excitement of the subject, that 


lightly to Blanche. ‘Are you ready, child?” 


his wife and daughters found themselves obliged to 


“Almost—” Then noting her aunt looking intent- | check and caution him. 


ly at her mother, Blanche said, ‘‘ Doesn’t mother 


going to work a miracle, atter all.” 


Mrs. Lucy Gilbert was puzzled and suspicious. 


She and Blanche had agreed that not a word of Doc- | 


tor Trask’s proposal was to be told to the invalid, 
and the doctor had told her that he had left his pa- 


can do anything without my consent, and do you | tient entirely prostrated. She did not know quite! they gone longer than common?” 
imagine that I would not move heaven and earth | what to make of this sudden revival, unless their | ‘I think they are,” Mrs. Gilbert said. ‘ But they 
Yet . went out later than usual.” 

her keen eyes detected a shade of eagerness and | 
sincere, and nieaus well enough. ‘This is a pet insti- | haste in the manner of both, a something of more decidedly. ‘* You shouldn’t have done so to-day. 
tution of his, and it appears that he wants to get ' than usualexcitement that she thought they were, You know what that girl said to Doctor Trask about 


Perhaps that is their business | 


_ plan of going away had worked as a renovator. 


trying to conceal from her. 
| _Blanche’s sidelong eyes watched the aunt while 
the aunt watched her mother, and she felt uneasy. 

“ T have been telling mamma about our plan, Aunt 
Lucy,” she said, ‘‘ and she likes it. I think we need 
not make much delay. When we come back this 

| morning we will talk itover If the place suits us, 
| the sconer we go to it the better.” 





“* The servants will talk, pa,” said Theresa; “and 


and knows of one that we can have. Wouldn’t you | seem better, aunt? I suspect that the doctor is any one would say, to hear you, that you were un- 


friendly to Aunt Elizabeth.” 
He looked up angrily to speak, but checked the 
words. It was true, he had said a little more than 
he need have said. 
** Where are they now?” he demanded. 


“Aren’t 


** Don’t let them go alone again,” Mr. Gilbert said, 


consulting a lawyer. 
, this afternoon. [ am astonished, Lucy, that you let 
them out alone, after such a speech as that.’’ 
| “YT couldn’t go to day,” his wife answered, fretful- 
ly. ‘*I had work to do.” 
“You might have sent one of the girls; I’m sure 
we have enough,” the futher retorted, in an injured 
| voice. 


sent an order fora coupe. I was meaning to propose 
Helen’s going, when the suitable time came. You 
mistake if you think that I am going to expose my- 
self to the danger of being accused of playing police 
on them, as I should have been, if I had instantly 
filled my place by putting another in. As I said, 
Blanche instantly ordered a coupe, in place of the 
barouche which bad been engaged for the whole 
week. I never dreamed of her changing it. You, of 
course—” 

** Hush, ma!” interposed Helen, from the window. 
“ Here they come.” 

It was terribly hard, but Mr. Gilbert put on a smile, 
and went out to wait on his sister-in-law, only kept 
from showing his dislivve, in spite of himself, by the 
satisfaction with which he perceived that she was 
looking very ill. 

Blanche was, however, in fine spirits; told every- 
where they had been, described their adventures, 
and announced that only lack of funds had prevented 
their doing a great deal of shopping that day. 

** Bat we mean to make up for it to-morrow, if Mr. 
Willis can accommodate us with money,” she said, 
“If we go to the seashore, we want to take a seam- 
stress and a pile of work with us. We really need a 
good deal.” 

“TI can let you have any money you may want,” 
her uncle said, with an attempt at cordiality. 

‘“‘Thank you. How kind youare! But is it nec- 
essary?” said the girl, brightly. “Hss not Mr. 
Willis power to give us now what we want?” 

“Certainly, he can give it to you,” was the reply, 
‘though at his own risk, which is, of course, no real, 
only a legal risk. He would have to loan it to you 
There are some legal formalities to be attended to 
betore he can hand over any money as a matter of 
right.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert dropped her eyes and col- 
ored faintly, the color fading instantly from her 
pallid face; but her daughter laughed. 

‘Well, formalities or no furmalities, we must go 
shopping. It is our inalienable privilege, as ladies. 
And 80, uncle, we will be obliged to call on you.” 

“ How much do you want?” he asked, taking out 
a well filled pocket-book. 

** Well, in the tirst place, ma,” said Blanche, pat- 
ting her mother’s cheek, ‘“‘ we want at least a bun- 
dred dollars apiece, fur personal adornment; then we 
must get sheets, and towels, and table linen fur the 
} housekeeping. That will be two or three hundred 


; more.” 


The family exchanged glances, and Mr. Gilbert 
reddened. Miss Blanche was not guing beyond her 
mother’s means, but she was going beyond anything 
| they had formerly been able to do, and beyond her 
uncle’s and cousins’ means. It was rather a showy 
launching out, they thought, mindful of the before- 
quoted proverb concerning the beggar on horseback. 

‘*]T have only a hundred dollars to spare to-night,” 
| Mr. Gilbert said, giving it to her. “ Perhaps I can 
' get more in the morning. Do you want all these 
things right awdy, Elizabeth?” 

**O yes!” said Blanche, although her mother had 
. been addressed. 

**I thought, Amos, that since we are going to 
housekeeping directly, as Lucy and Blanche were 
speaking of, we need lose no time in preparing,” 
Mrs. Gilbert said, quietly, just raising her eyes an 
instant, then letting them fali again, as if she did 
‘ not like to look at him. ‘ But we must not incon- 
| venience you. Blanche is so promp!, she never can 

wait.” 
Blanche gave her mother a playful slap on the 
: hand, for this apparent desertion of her side. 

Theresa laughed. ‘‘I am just like you, Blancte. 

I cannot wait. It never is safe to let me know that I 





‘““No. Lam sorry; but you know both the girls consumed all in its way. To him, Mrs. Elizabeth _ can do anything to-moirow, for then I ul vays insist 
are employed, and Ihave to see to the little ones. Gilbert was a crazy woman, and could never be any- 


| on doing it to-day.” 
Mrs. Gilbert declined to dine with the family, 
' pleading fatigue, and her desire to rest betore seeing 


in the house,” the younger lady said, bending to- of. He did not even say to himself that he was sorry, | the doctor in the evening. it was all she could do to 


keep her composure. Seeing, as she plainly did, the 
: desires and intentions of ler relatives, looking for- 
| ward to the escape she meditated, and which might 
prove a failure, and trembling with nervous dread at 
the thought that she must see the two dvctors and 
talk with them, with their cool, professional eyes 
, noting her every word and look, their jadgment 
' prejudiced, their expectations quite fixed to find ber 
of unscund miud, she was, in spite of all her efforts, 
| in # fair way to justify their suspicions. For ence, 
‘ the soothing words of Blanche were without effect. 
“Only keep cool, mamma, and we will soon be be- 
_ yond their reach. Do you think you had better 
| consent to see them to-night?” 

“Yes. IfI were to put it off till morning, I should 
not sleep to-night for thinking of it, and should be 
more agitated then than now, without any excuse to 
offer. Now 1 can say that I am tired; then I would 
be supposed to be rested. The interview would pros- 
trate me so that I should not be able to go away.” 

While she spoke, Mrs, Gilbert was walking to and 
froin her chamber, wringing her hands in a paroxysm 
of nervous agitation. Her words, sensible and to the 
point as they were, were so spoken, in abrupt, broken 
sentences, that to a prejudiced ear they would have 
lost half their meaning; and the quick gasps in which 
her breath came, and the feverish glances of her 
eyes, increased the disorder of her appearance. 
Blanche’s heart sank as she looked at her. For one 
instant ber courage failed. She could not doubt that 
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* You never give me credit for thinking of any- 
thing, Mr. Gilbert,” said his wifs, sharply, offended 
by the sllusion to the number of their daughters, 
“I merely mentioned this morning that I shonld not 
be able to go out to-day, and Blanche immediately 
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ay | porarily insane; and if she should fail now, immedi- 
' ately, how could she get her away? If she should 


«“ Mamma. I really think that you should decline 
| 
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ons more than possible ber mother might be tem- 


| give up that night, what hope would there be? 

| Tpeir only chance was in getting out to ride the next 

| morning. What would they do, if her mother should 
be unable to go? 


the doctor’s visit this evening,” she said. 
“cannot!” her mother cried out, angrily. “ Can- 
not you see that it is impossible, without making 


“I sball be very glad to trust her to you,” the doc- 
tor said, delighted at the prospect of success. Then, 
touched by her situation, and the pallid, downcast 
face, he added, more kindly than he had yet spoken 
to her, ‘‘ I know, Miss Gilbert, that your situation 
must be trying; but I assure you, I speak for the 
best when I advise that your mother be for a time 
secluded and under steady treatment. Of course it 
is painful for you.” 

There was no mistaking the kindness of his tone, 
and it touched the girl more than its unexpectedness. 


ing, and his wife anxiously watched his face. But 
though his nerves shook, his resolution did not. 


he went out the door. 
Mrs. Gilbert went softly upto ask after her sister- | only a very slight nod in reply. 
in-law, and found her up and dressed, instead of in 
bed. But she was looking very.ill, and there was no 
smnile in her greeting. 








| matters worse? © dear, dear!” 

























“Mamma!” exclaimed Blanche, sternly, fright- 
ened into an unusual manner by her mother’s utter 
lac'c of self-control. . 

Mrs. Gilbert paused a moment, looked at her 
daughter in astonishment, then burst into violent 
weeping, exclaiming that she was a burden to her 
ownchild, and to all the world, and she had better die. 
Blancbe soothed and reassured her as well ae she 
could, but with imperfect success. 

With such an afternoon, it was not likely that Mrs. 
Gilbert was prepared to be calm in the evening. She 
did as well as she could, though, but the effurt was 
evident. 

Blanche prepared everything. She arranged her 
mother’s chair and lowered the light, placing a screen 
go as to shade the face of the patient; she gave her 
mother a sedative before the doctors came, and talked 
lightly and cheerfully to her. 

But when, after the ring of the door-bell had warn- 
ed them to expect company, there came a light tap 
at the door, and Blanche rose to admit their visitors, 
she saw that her mother’s two hands were clasped on 
the two arms of her chair, and that her feverish eyes 
were turned to meet the first look of their dreaded 
“Mamma, keep your eyes cast down,” she whis- 
pered, hurriedly. 
The whisper made matters worse. It reminded 
Mrs. Gilbert that there must be in her face an un- 
natural expression. Instead, then, of dropping her 
eyes, she put both hands over her face. 


Moreover, she believed him to be sincere, though 


moing in tears, to his face, and for a moment the im- 
pulse seized her to throw herself on his mercy, to beg 
him to befriend them. Buta thought checked the 
impulse of generous trustfulness. This man had 
been em} loyed by her aunt and uncle, talked over 
secretly with them his interviews with her mother, 
was, perhaps, even now, deceiving her in some way. 
She held back the words that would have burst forth, 
only looked at him with that pitiful, passionate 
glance. He felt its appeal, but mistook its meaning. 

* Poor child!” be said, extending his hand to her. 
** You must hope for the best. Ido not doubt that 
after a time your mother will be perfectly restored. 
You must not be cast down.” 

“We have so few friends,” she faltered out, “I 
don’t know whom to depend on. And I have had to 
bear a good deal for one so young.” 

As she spoke, unable longer to control the momen- 
tary weakness which his kind manner had caused 
her, Blanche turned abruptly away, and went up 
stairs. She heard him make some assurance, but did 
not stop to listen or to answer. 

Doctor Trask found the family less confident than 
he of his success. 

* Blanche knows how to manage and deceive,” her 
aunt said. ‘I would not be too sure that she may 
not go out to-morrow morning and bring in another 
doctor.” 

But for once the astute gentleman was deceived. 
It was quite evident to him that the Gilbert family 





The two doctors glanced at cach other, then suave- 
ly took their seats, and after an easy word or two 
with Blanche, turned to her mother. . Mrs. Gilbert 
bad uncovered her face, but only to lean back in her 
chair, clench her hands on the arms of it, and sit in 
pallid silence to be questioned. 

Doctor Frazer was in mind a man after Doctor 
Trask’s own heart; but be was in manner not 80 
smooth and gentle as his associate. His first glimpse 
of the patient had been unfavorable to her cause; his 
second confirmed the impression. He coolly reached 
his hand and drew away the screen, letting the full 
light onto Mrs. Gilbert’s face. 

“The light hurts mamma’s eyes,” said Blanche, 
hastily, replacing the screen. 

Doctor Frazer looked coldly at her, secretly dis- 
pleased. A physician always wants to see the coun- 
tenance of his patient, and is not accustomed to being 
80 oppoeed. 

Had these men known what was passing in the 
minds of the two ladies on whom they pronounced 
judgment, and that the sick woman before them 
knew their drift, and was suffering torments, in her 
efforts to conceal both her fear and her anger, they 
would have come, perhaps, to a different conclu- 
sion. But they saw no reason why their presence 
should agitate Mrs. Gilbert, and believed that they 
saw her in her usual state. 

The result was inevitable. Under the cross-ques- 
tioning of the stranger, the invalid made trembling 
avd confused answers, then, with a momentary up- 
burst of pride, and of her olden spirit, indignant at 
being so set upon, she would sit upright, and turning 
her flashing eyes on them, utter some haughty reply 
which seemed to them utterly uncalled-for and out 
of place. 

The interview was over at last, Mrs. Gilbert, un- 
able to bear more, starting up and requesting the 
gentlemen to excuse her that night. 

“Tam very much fatigued,” she said, in a stifled 
Voice, scarcely restraining herself from screaming. 

Any delicate and nervous person can understand 
her feelings, and know that she has herself felt at 
times the same jarring of the nerves, the same incli- 
nation to do some unheard-of and outrageous thing. 

The doctors went immediately, followed down stairs 
by Blanche. She perceived that her mother had 
compromised herself irretrievably, and that she must 
use finesse to obtain even the little delay they needed. 

“One word, doctor,” she said, pausing at the par- 
lor door. 

Doctor Trask followed her in, and quietly awaited 
her communication. 

“If mother should go to the place you spoke of,” 
she said, in a faltering voice, would she be associated | 
‘eer persons sicker than she—sick enough to shock 

er?” 

“ There is not the least need of that,” said the doc- ' 
tor, rather eagerly, pleased at this sign of yielding, 
Which seemed to remove the only obstacle out of the | 
way. For, whether they owned it or not, they were 
all afraid of Blanche, “She could be entirely sep- 
arated trom the others, could take as much exercise | 
48 she wanted, yet not be intruded on.” 

“T do not know about it,” Blanche went on, doubt- 
fully, as if unwilling to yield at once. “Mamma 
seems very ill to-night. Ido not think it was right 
for her to see company in the evening. Sbe may be 
better in the morning. If not, I will see— But I 
must be the one to break the matter to her. If any 
one can persuade her to go, I can. Indeed, no one 
else can persuade her; and to speak of it would be to 
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2 tatters worse.” 





envied and disliked their relatives; and now he set 
down all that they said toenvy and dislike. Blanche’s 
| appeal had made a champion of him. He was quite 
ready to befriend her to any extent, provided she did 
not oppose him in any way. 
“Then you and Doctor Frazer are both of opinion 
that Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert is of unsound mind, and 
should be placed immediately under guardiansbip?” 
Mr. Gilbert asked, with impressive judicial formality. 

, *And you are both ready to testify the same?” 
| Weare,” was the reply. ‘“ We think the state of 
the patient requires there should be no delay.” 
The family sat silent, and »# little frightened. 

| “I do not doubt that the doctors know best,” 
: Mrs. Gilbert said, after a pause, speaking nervously. 
' « Bot | am very sorry, and I would wish every care 
, to be taken that no mistake be made. It seems to 
me that there should be a delay, and that Elizabeth 
should try the sea air awhile, and see if that does not 

; benefit her.” 


none the less inflexible. She lifted her eyes, swim- | ing. 


of their going out, and that they could get off alone. 
She looked appealingly at Blanche. 


ter,” Blanche said. 


**Mind what I told you,” he said, looking back as 


** Don’t you think you might feel better, Elizabeth, 
if you should ride out?” she asked, im as gentle a 
manner as she could assume. 

The invalid frowned, and hesitated before answer- 
She had hoped that there would be no question 


“T don’t know, mamma, but you would feel bet- 
“We will see presently, after 
you have rested. Don’t you want to lie down now?” 
“*T am almost sick myself, to-day,” Blanche’s aunt 
said. ‘ My bead aches badly, and if you go, I shall 
be very glad to take an airing with you; that is,” 
smiling, ‘if you will have me.” 
“ff don’t know whether mamma will feel like go- 
ing,’ Blanche replied, coldly. 
As soon as they were alone, the mother and daugh- 
ter looked significantly at each other. 
* You see!” said Mrs. Gilbert. 
‘“* We will get rid of her, if we have to tell her to 
come back alone,” Blanche said, in a whisper. ‘* Don’t 
be afraid, mamma If she will go, we can turn her 
off more easily after we get out than we can get rid 
ot the whole family here. We've got to take her.” 
“What time is it, dear?” asked the mother, 
anxiously. 
*Half-past eleven, and the cars start at two 
o’clock. We had better be getting ready. I will go 
vut myself for the carriage.” 
Mrs, Lucy Gilbert was on the watch for Blanche, 
when she went down stairs, with the sitting-room 
door open, and she conveniently dusting a chandelier 
just opposite it. 
“Are you going with us, aunt?” Blanche called 
out, lightly, from the entry. e 
*O yes! You are gofig, then?” 
** Yes; I persuaded mamma. Be ready soon. We 
are going right away.”’ ~ 
Before twelve o’clock the carriage was at the door, 
and the three went out to it. The young ladies flut- 
tered about, full of affectionate charges, and cares, 
and compliments. The neighbors over the way, 
peeping through their blinds, as city people some- 
times will, were bighly edified by the pretty scene. 
They had already got to feel quite an interest in see- 
ing this beautiful invalid and ber daughter come and 
go, and the affection of their friends was very pleas- 
ant to see. Gentlemen passing through the street 
looked back to see the three handsome Gilbert girls 
standing there, fair and smiling, like three black- 


and help me select some wools to make ope of thore 
lovely tidies like yours. 
ternoon, and I can’t tell the shades very well.” 


I want to begin it this af- 
Mrs. Gilbert pressed her lips together, and gave 


“ She is angry because I am with them, and means 


to tire me out,” she thought. ‘I don’t believe that 
all this business is accidental.” 


“Are you going in?” asked Blanche, when they 


came to the picture store. 


“No; I am really too tired,” her aunt replied, 


shortly. 


* Well, we wont stay long, then,” said Biancl.e, 


dropping her eyes. 


Th. re was something strangely vivid in the gir)’s 


face as she put the question; but if her aunt noticed 
it, she only thought it a proof of the spiteful pleasure 
Blanche took in tormenting her. 


“I'm glad they have concluded that she must go,” 


thought the lady, angrily, as the two disappeared in 
the picture store. 


‘**1’m tired of standing guard.” 
Once out of sight of the carriage, Blanche cast a 


hurrieti glance around the shop. There were but 
few persons in it, and not one whom she knew. 


“Put your veil down, mamma, and come,” she 


said, hastily, leading the way toa door that opened 
on another street, this being a corner store. 


The door was locked. 
“My God!” muttered Mrs. Gilbert, behind ber 


veil. 


Blanche laid a warning hand on her mother’s arm, 


and glanced about to see who was near. A gentle- 


man stood close by, leaning on the end of a counter, 
and looking at them. He carried his hat in his 
hand, and seemed to be intimate in the place, for he 
had just been suggesting or directing the different 
placing cf a picture. He had glanced at these ladies 
several times, and seemed to notice something un- 
usual in their manner; and when Blanche, with ber 
hand on the door-knob, looked at him with those 
gleaming eyes of hers, he advanced courteously to- 
wards them. 

“Mr. B.,” he said, naming the owner of the shop, 
“tells me that by some accident he has lost the key 
of this door, and that of the other will not open it.” 

Blanche looked at the stranger stiil, with her 
piercing eyes. 

‘* We must go out by this door,” she said, in a 
vehement whisper, “and that without delay. Can- 
not the lock be taken off? If they have lost the key, 
they will, of course, have a new lock.” 

The gentleman looked at her in astonishment. 

“QO, I know it is strange,” she said, trembling 
violently. “But do not stop to think. There is no 
time to be lost. Wearein danger, my mother and 
I. One is watching for us at the other door. Don’t 
be afraid; it is not an officer of justice, and we are 

not criminals. Itisa woman. Help us, if you have 





robed graces, looking after the carriage as it drove 
away, 





Mr. Gilbert looked angrily at his wife. ‘O, a wo- 
‘man’s temporizing way!” he exclaimed. ‘ Leave 


her at liberty till she has broken out in some freak— ; 


Theresa said, as they went into the house. “It is 
the most wonderfui brilliancy.”? For Blanche’s 
mother had gone down to her carriage with eyes, 
cheeks and lips in a flame. 





any mercy!” 
Astonished and doubtfal as he was, it was impossi- 


“I certainly never saw any one so beautiful as ble for the gentleman to refuse a prayer so passion- 
Aunt Elizabeth is, when she blazes up that way!” | 


ately made. 

‘** f can show you out through the counting-room,” 
he said, “if you will follow me.” 

Blanche grasped her mother’s hand, and the two 
followed him out through the counting-room into 


perhaps burned the house over our heads, or killed | Mrs. Lucy Gilbert had her patience severely tried . the next street. 


herself or some one else. A person whose mind is 


. that day, if ever it was. 


Her relatives seemed to | 


“Can I do anything more for you?” the gentleman 


unsettled ought to be shut up. They are not fit to. have suddenly taken a mania for buying every silly asked, then, looking curiously at the two, as they 


be trusted with liberty.” 


| little trifle they saw, or, at least, for pricing it. Mrs. 


, stood a moment irresolute, looking up and down the 


The doctors went, and Mr. Gilbert returned to the Gilbert’s whims were endless, and her daughter gay- | street. 


sitting-room. He was looking pale and excited, but ly humored them all. They went into three or four | 


resolute. 

“JT do not trust Blanche,” he said, after having 
shut the door. ‘The girl is capable of any deceit. 
It is my opinion that she has no more intention of 
letting her mother go to an asylum than she has of 
going to one herself. I want you all to keep a close 

| watch onthem. Don’t let them go out of your sight 
again. Watch them to-morrow, and if they go to 
ride, do you go with them, Lucy.” 

| So saying, he opened the door again, and went out. 
There was 2 moment of uneasy silence. In spite of 
the dictum of the doctors, they were well aware tbat 
they took on themselves a heavy responsibility in 
this matter; and, gloss it over as they might, now 
that the desired result was so near at hand, each one 
felt that it was a desired, but scarcely a necessary 
step, and that had the case been one in which their 
personal interests were not concerned, they would 
have come to very different conclusions. They were 
afraid of the world, and afraid of Blanche. 

** Well, we are not responsible,” Helen said, at last, 
| throwing off the oppressive silence. ‘It is the doc- 
tors’ business.” 

*‘ But I do wish that father wouldn’t be so eager,” 
said Theresa. ‘It doesn’t look well.” 

The next morning Mrs. Gilbert did not come down 
to breakfast, and Blanche took a cup of tea up to her. 

‘‘ Mamma is really quite out of sorts,” she said, 
gravely. “The doctors’ visit hurt her, and she did 
not sleep at all.” 

“IT thought that the visit had better be put off till 
morning,” Mrs. Gilbert said, anxiously. ‘I was 
afraid it might disturb her rest.” 

“* She will see no one till afternoon,” Blanche said, 


' coldly, without glancing up at the circle of sympa- 


thizing faces around the table. ‘She will not even 
see the doctor. If he should come, he will] have to 
come again. I am going to try and get her to sleep 
this forenoon.” 

No one knew quite what to say, and there was si- 
lence. Even when Blanche had gone up stairs with 
the little tray containing her mother’s breakfast, no 
ove spoke for awhile, Mr. Gilbert's hand trembled 
as he stirred his coffve, and made a pretence of eat- 


large shojs, and walked from counter to counter, 
pricing, turning over the goods, here and there buy- 
ing some trifle, never satisfied. 

*T should think you would be tired to death, Eliz- 
abeth,” her sister-in-law said, at last, barely | 


“Tell me the nearest place to find a carriage,” 
' Blanche said. 

“ Perhaps you can have this one,” replied the gen- 
tleman, signalling a coach that was passing. 


The driver drew up at the curbstone. He was 





ing her impatience. 

Neither of the others asked the question she 
expected, whether she did not wish to go home. 
They only laughingly protested that they were not 
half through. 

Glancing at a clock in the store, Blanche perceived 
that it was one. There was not much time to lose. 

We have to go to a boot and shoestore,”’ she said; 
‘and then you want to see those pictures, don’t you, 
mamma?” 

The mother nodded, and glanced in feverish anx- 
iety at the clock. The other looked on in despair. 
She had performed household duties that morning, 


slept well the night before, and had a headache. If 
she had had her own way, she would have stayed at 


endless tramp. 


to the shoestore. 

“Wont you?” said Blanche. 
hurry.” 

They did hurry, and in a few minutes came out to 
the carriage, where she ‘awaited them, bearing a 
pair of slippers as the result of their shopping. 

I wont get out of the carriage again,” Mrs, Gil- 
bert thought, boiling over with impatience and 
irritation. ‘* Perhaps they may hurry a little if they 
think I am waiting.’’ 

“You are going to see pictures, after all this 
tramp?” she exclaimed, as Blanche gave the order 
to their driver. ‘‘ I must say, I don’t expect to hear 
your mother ever again call herself sick. She beats 
me.” 

**O, we will only look at a landscape that I have 
fallen in love with and want to engage,” Blanche 
said, laughingly. “And then, Aunt Lucy, I’m not 
sure but I shall make you go into a worsted store, 


“Well, we will 


j 





which had already fatigued her, before atarting. | 
Besides, she spoke truly in saying that she had not | never again to forget it. Then the carriage was 
| driven rapidly away. 


they wished to go. 

They had taken their seats in the carriage, and 
| Blanche leaned from the door to give her order to 
, the driver. When she had given it, her mother 
leaned over her lap an instant, and putting back her 
veil, extended her hand to the gentleman, who still 
stood at the curbstone. 

‘Mr. Deane,” she said, in a low, hurried voice, but 
with an air of touching earnestness, “I shall remem- 
ber you. They were trying to take me away to a 
madhouse, and I am no more crazy than you are!” 

He was too bewildered to speak; but he took pas- 
sively the preseure in his palm of her small, trembling 
fingers, and jn his memory the picture of her face, 





He returned to the shop, and stood where they had 


home and gone to bed, sooner than come out on this , found him, wondering if he had dreamed that strange 


adventure; if those two eager, excited faces of two 


“I think I wont go in,” she said, when they came | women in flight were real, or but a vision conjured 


up from the pictures about; wondering most where 
he had seen, if, indeed, ever, that beautiful, vivid 


| face that had leaned for an instant to look into his. 


A lady approached him as he stood there, aware of, 
but too much engrossed to realize her presence till 
she spoke tohim. Then he started, 

‘*Mr. Deane, have you seen two ladies here, dressed 
in black?” she asked, hurriedly. 

“O Mrs. Gilbert!” he exclaimed, saluting ber. 
“ What were you asking me?” 

She repeated her question, at the same time look- 
ing about the shop. 

**O yes! I think there were two ladies here a while 
ago,” he said. 

“Did you see which way they went? Do you 
know where they are?” demanded the lady,excitedly. 

“‘ They could not have gone that way,” he replied, 
as she tried the locked door. “It has not been open 





to-day. Ido not know where they have gone.” 






not engaged, and would carry the ladics wherever « 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








** What shall do?” she cried, distractedly. ‘‘ They 
have eevaped,. just as my husband said they would. 


Mr. Deane, you are a lawyer. Dy tell me what to | 


do.” 

“T do not in the least understand what is the mat- 
ter,” the gentleman said. ‘How, then, can I advise 
you?” 

“Why, Elizabeth, Cyril’s widow, is crazy, and 
they were going to send her to a lunatic asylum, and 
she has escaped!” exclaimed Mrs. Gilbert, even 
while she spoke glancing searchingly about the shop, 
and looking into the street. 

‘* Elizabeth!” the gentleman echoed. 

* Yes. Come with me to Mr. Gilbert’s, and I will 
tell you on the way. I dare not tace him alone. Had 
I better speak to the police now?” 

“ You hal better see your husband first,” the gen- 
tleman said, gravely, as he stepped into the carriage 
after her. 

“ Elizabeth, Cyril’s widow!” That explained. And 
she had remembered him, even at that moment! 
After so long a parting, that he should meet her 
thus! It seemed incredible. e 


THE STRANGE COMPANION. 


OncE on a time there was a farmer’s son who 
dreamed that be was to marry a princess, far, far out 
in the world. She was as red and white as milk and 
blood, and so rich there was no end to her riches. 
When he awoke, be seen ed to see ber still standing, 
bright and living, before him, and he thought her so 
sweet and lovely that his life was not worth having 
unless he had her too. So he sold all be had, and 
set off into the world to find her out. Well, he went 
far, and farther than far, and about winter he came 
to a land where all the high-roads lay straight on 
end; there wasn’t a bend in any of them. When he 
had wandered on and on for a quarter of a year, he 
came to a town, and outside the church door lay a 
big block of ice, in which there ttood a dead body, 
and the whole parish spat on it as they passed by to 
church, The lad wondered at this, and when the 
priest came out of church, he asked him what it all 
meant. 

“It is a great wrong-doer,” said the priest. ‘* He 
has been executed for his ungocliness, and set up 
there to be mocked and spit upon.” 

* Bat what was his wrong-doing?” asked the lad. 

‘* When he was alive here he was a vintner,” said 
the priest, ‘‘and he mixed water with bis wine.” 

The lad thought that no such dreadful sin. 

“ Weil,” he said, “after he bad atoned for it with 
his life, you might as well. have let him have Chris- 
tian burial, and peace ffter death.” 

But the priest said that could not be in any wise, 
for there must be folk to break him out of the ice 
and money to buy a grave from the church; then the 
grave-digger must be paid for digging tie grave, and 
the sexton for t lling the bell, and the clerk for sing- 
ing the bymns, and the priest for sprinkling dust 
over him, 

“Do you think, now, there would be any one who 
would be willing to pay all this for an executed 
sinner?” 

“ Yes,”’ said the lad. If he could only get him 
buried in Christian earth, he would be sure to pay 
fur his funeral ale out of his scanty means, 

Even after that, the priest hemmed and hawed; 
but when the lad came with two witnesses, and asked 
him riglt out in their hearing if he could refuse to 
sprinkle dust over the corpse, he was forced to answer 
that he could not. 

So they broke the vintner out of the block of ice, 
and laid him in Christian earth, and they tolled the 

‘bell and sang hymns over him, and the priest sprin- 
kled dust over him, and they drank his funeral ale 
t ll they we, t and laughed by turns; but when the 
lad had paid for the ale, he hadn’t many pence left 
in his pocket. 

He set off on his way again, but he hadn’t got far 
ere a man overtook him who asked if he did nct think 
it dull work walking on all alone. 

No; the lad did nct think it dull. 
something t» think abo: t,” he said. 

Then the man asked if he wouldn't like to have a 
servant. 

“No,” said the lad; “I am wont to be my own 
servant, therefore | have need of none; and even if [ 
wanted one ever so much, I have no means t> 
get one, for I have no money to pay for his food and 
wages.” 

* You do need a servant, that I know better than 
you,” said the man; “and you have need of one 
whom you can trust in life and death. If you wont 
have me as a servant, you may take me as your com- 
panion; I give you my word I will stand you in good 
stead, and it shan’t cost you a penny. I will pay my 
own fare, and as for food and clothing, you shall have 
no trouble about them.” 

Well, on those terms he was willing enough to have 
him as his companion; so after that they travelled 
together, and the man for the most part went o 
ahead, and showed the lad the way. ’ 

So after they had travelled on and on, from land to 
land, over hill and wood, they came to acrossfell that 
stopped the way. There the companion went up 
and knocked, and bade them open the door; and the 
rock opened, sure enough, and when they got inside 
the hill, up came an old witch with a chair, and asked 
them, “ Be so good as to sit down. No doubt ye are 
weary.” 

“Sit on it yourself,” said the man. So she was 
forced to take her seat, and as soon as she sat down 
she stuck fast, for the chair was such that it let no 


“*T have always 


one loose who came near it. Meanwhile they went 
about inside the bill, and the companion looked round 
till he saw a sword banging over tie door. That be 
would have, and if he got it, he gave his word to the 
old witch that he would let ber loose out of the chair. 

** Nay, nay,” she screeched ont; ‘‘ ask me anything 
else. Anyt ing else you may have, but not that, for 

it is my Three-Sit-r Sword; we are three sirters 
who own it together.”’ 

“ Very well; then you may sit there till the end of 
the world,” said the man. But when she heard that, 
she said he might have it if he would only set her 
free. So he took the sword and weut off with it, and 
left her still sitting there. 

When they had gone far, far away over naked fells 
and wide wasrtes, they came to another crossfell. 
There, too, the companion knocked and bade them 
open the door, and the same thing happened as hap- 
pened before; the rock opened, and when they had 
got a good way into the bill, ancther old witch came 
up to them with a chair, and begged them to sit 
down. ‘ Ye may well be weary,” she said. 

“Sit down yourselt,” said the companion. And so 
she fared as her sister had fared; she did not dare to 
say nay, and as soon as she came on the chair she 
ttuck fast. Meanwhile the lad and his companion 
wet about in the hill, and the man broke open all 
the chests and drawers t 11 he found what he sought, 
and that was a golden ball of yarn. That he set his 
heart on, and he promised te old witch t> set her 
free if she would give him the golden ball. She said 
he might tske all she had, but that she could not 
part with it; it was her Three-Sister Ball But 
when she heard that she shoul: sit tere till Dooms- 
day unless he gct it, she said he might take it all the 
same if he would only set her free. So the compan- 
ion took the golden ball, but Le lett her s.tting where 
she sat 

So on they wert for many days, over waste and 
wood, till they came to a third croasfell. There all 
went as it had gone twice before. The companion 
knocked, the rock opened, and inside the hill an old 
wigeh came up, and asked them to sit on her chair, 
they must be tired. But the companion said again, 
“Sit on it yourself,” and there she sat They had 
not gone through many rooms betore they saw an 
old hat which hung on a peg behind the door. That 
the companion must and would have; but the old 
witch eouldn't pait with it. It was her Three-Sister 
Hat, and if she gave it away, all her luck would be 
lost. But when she heard that she would have to 
sit there till the end of the world unless he got it, she 
said he might take it, if he would only let her looxe. 
When the companion had got well hold of the hat, 
he went off, and bade her sit there still, like the rest 
of her sisters. 

After along, long time, they came to a sound; 
then the companion took the golden ball of yarn, and 
threw it so bard against tbe rock on the uther side of 
the +tream that it bounded back; and after he had 
thrown it backward and forward a few times, it be- 
came a bridge. Ou that bridge they went over the 
sound, and when they reached the other side, the 
man bade the lad to be quick and wind up the yarn 
again as soon as be could, for, said he: 

“If we don’t wind it up quick, all those witches 
will come after us, and tear us to bits.” 





So the lad wound and wound with all his might 
and main, and when there was no more to wind than 
the very last thread, up came the old witches on the i 
wings of the wind. They flew to the water, so that © 
the spray rose before them, and snatched at the end 
of the thread; but they could not quite get hold of 
it, and so they were drowned in the sound. 

When they had gone on a few days further, the 
companion said, ‘** Now we are soon coming to the 
castle where she is, the princess of whom you dream- 
ed, and when we get there, you must go in and tell 
the king what you dreamed, and what it is you are 
seeking.” 

So when they reached it he did what the man told 
him, and was very heartily welcomed. He hada 
room for himself, and another for his companion, 
which they were to live in, and when dinner-time 
drew near, he was bidden to dine at the king’s own 
board. As soon as ever he set eyes on the princess, 
he knew her at once, and saw it was she of whom he 
had dreamed as his bride. Then he told her his bus- 
iness, and she answered that she liked him well 
enough, and would gladly have him; but first he 
must undergo three trials. So when they had dined 
she gave him a pair of golden scissors, and said: 

“The first proof is that you must take these scis- 
sors and keep them, and give them to me at midday 
to morrow. Itis not so very great a trial, I fancy,” 
she said, and made a face; ‘“‘but if you can’t stand 
it, you lose your life. It isthe law, and so you will 
be drawn and quartered, and your body will be 
stuck on stakes, and your head over the gate, just 
like those lovers of mine whose skulls and skeletuns 
you see outside the king’s castle.” 

‘That is no such great arf,” thought the lad. 

But the princess was so merry and mad, and flirted 
so much with him, that he forgot all about the scis- 
sors and himself; and so, while they played and 
sported, she stole the scissors away from him with- 
out his knowing it. When he went up to his room 
at night, and told how he had fared, and what she 
had said to him, and about the scissors she gave him 
to keep, the companion said: 

** Of course you have the scissors safe and sure.” 

Then he searched in all his pockets; but there 
were no scissors, and the lad was in a sad way when 
he found them wanting. 





** Well, well,” said the companion, “I'll see if I 





can’t get you them again.” 


With that he went down into the stable, and there 
stood a big, fat Billygoat which belonged to the 
pri:cess, and it was of that breed that it could fly 
many times faster through the air than it could run 
on land. So be took the Three-Sister Sword, and” 
gave it a stroke between the horns, and said: 

‘*When rides the princess to see her lover to- 
nigtt?”” 

The Billygoat baa-ed, and said it cared not say; 
but when it had another stroke, it said the princess 
was coming at eleven o’cluck. Then the companion 
put on the Three-Sirter Het, and all at once he be- 
came invisible, and so he waited for her. When she 
came, she took and rubbed the Billygoat with an 
ointment which she bad in a great horn, and said: 

“Away, away, o’er ruof-tree and steeple, o’er land, 
o’er sea, o’er hill, o’er da e, to wy true love who awaits 
me in the fell this night.” 

At the very woment that the goat set off, the com- 
panion threw hin self on bebind, and away they 
went like a blast through the air. They were not 
long on the way, and in a trice they came to a cross- 
fell. There she knocked, and so the goat passed 
through the fell to the Troll, who was her lover. 

** Now, my dear,” she said, ‘ a new lover is come, 
whose heart is set on having me. He is young and 
handsome; but I will have no other than you.” And 
so she coaxed and petted the Troll. “S»Iset him a 
trial, and bere are the scissors he was to watch and 
keep; now do you keep them,” she suid. 

So the two laughed heartily, just as though they 
had the lad already on wheel and stake. 

** Yes, yes,” said the Trull, “I'll keep them safe 
enough. 


And I shall sleep on the bride’s white arm, 
While ravens round his skeleton swarm."’ 


And so he laid the scissors in an iron chest with 
three locks; but just as he dropped them into the 
chest, the companion snapped them up. Neither of 
them could see him, fur he had on the Tuoree-Sister 
Hat; and so the Troll locked up the chest for naught, 
and he bid the keys he had in the hcllow eye-tooth 
in which he bad the toothache. There it would be 
hard work tor any one to find the m, the Troll thought. 

So when midnight was past, she set c ff howe again. 
The con panion got up bebind the goat, and they 
lost no time cn the way back. 

Next day, about noon, the lad was asked down to 
the king’s board; but then the princess gave herself 
such airs, and was so high and mighty, she would 
scarce look towards the side where the lad sat. Aiter 
they had dined, she dressed her face in holiday garb, 
and said, as if butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth: 

‘* Maybe you have those ecissors which 1 begged 
you to keep, yesterday ?” 

“O yes, L have,” said the lad, “and here they are.” 
And with that, he puled them out, and drove them 
into the board till it jumped again. The princess 
could not bave been more vexed had he driven the 
ecissurs Into ber face; but for all that, she made her- 
self soft and gentle, and said: 

** Since you bave kept the scissors so well, it wont 
be any trouble to you to keep my golden ball of yarn, 
and take care you give it to me to-morrow at noon; 
but if you have lust it, you shall lose your life on the 
scaffuld. It is the law.” 

The lad thought that an easy thing, so he took and 
put the gulden ball in his pocket. But she fella 
playing ard flirting with him again, so that ke for- 
got himself and the golden ball, and while they were 
at the height of their games and pranks, she stole it 
from him, and sent him off to bed. 

Then when he came up to his bedroom, and told 
what they had said and do1.e, his companiun asked : 

‘**Of course you have the golden ball she gave 
you.” 

*“* Yes! yes!” said the lad, and felt in his pocket 
where he had put it; but no, there was no ball to be 
found, and he fell again into such an ill mood, and 
knew not which way to turn. 

‘* Well! well! bear up a bit,” said the companion. 
** Tll see if I can’t lay hands on it;” and with that 
he took the sword and hat and strode off to a smith, 
and got twelve pounds of iron welded on to the back 
of the sword-blade. Then he went down to the sta- 
ble, and gave the Billygoat a stroke between his 
horns, so that the brute went head over heels, and 
he asked : 

** When rides the princess to see her lover to- 
night?” 

“At twelve o’clock,” baa ed the Billygoat. 

So the companion put on the Three Sister Hat 
again, and waited till she came, tearing along with 
her horn of ointment, and greased the Billygoat. 
Then she said, as she bad said the first time: 

“Away, away, o’er rooftree and steeple, o’er land, 


' o’er sea, o’er hill, o’er dale, to my true love who 


awaits me in the fell this night.” 

In atrice they were off, and the companion threw 
himself on to the Billygoat, and away they went like 
a blast through the air. In the twinkling of an eye 
they came to the Trell’s hill; and, when she had 
knocked three times, they passed through the rock 
to the Troll, who was her lover. 

*“* Where was it you hid the golden scissors I gave 
you yesterday, my darling?” cried out the princess. 
** My wooer had it and gave it back to me.”’ 

“‘ That was quite impcssible,’”’ said the Troll; for 
he had locked it up in a chest with three locks and 
hidden the keys in the hollow of his eye-tooth; but, 
when they unlocked the chest, and looked for it, the 
Troli had no scissors in bis chest. 

So the princess told him how she had given her 
suitor her golden ball. 





“and here it is,” she said; “ for I took it from him 


again without his knowing it. But what shall we 
hit upon new, sit.ce be is n aster of such craft?” 

Weil, the Troll hardly knew; but, after they had 
thought a bit, they made up their minds to lighta 
large fire and burn the gokien ball; and so they 
would be cock- sure that he could not get at it. But, 
just as she tossed it into the fire, the com} anion stood 
ready and caught it; and neither of them saw him, 
for he had on the Three-Sister Hat. 

When the princess had been with the Troll a little 
while, and it began to grow towards dawn, she set 
off towards home again, and the companion got up 
behind her cn the goat, ard they got back fast and 
safe. 

Next day, when the lad was bidden down to din- 
ner, the companion gave him the gol!en ball. The 
princess was even more high and haughty than the 
day before, and, after they had dined, she perked up 
her mouth, and said, in a dainty voice: 

** Perbaps it is too much to look for that you should 
give me back my golden ball, which I gave you to 
keep yesterday?” 

“Is it?” said the lad. ‘“‘ You shall soon have it, 
Here it is safe enough;” and,as he said that, he 
threw it down on the board so hard, that it shook 
again; and, as for the king, he gave a jump high up 
int» the air. 

The princess get as pale as a corpse, but she soon 
came t» herself again, and said,in a sweet, small 
voice: 

** Well done, well done!” Now, he had only one 
more trial left, and it was this: 

“If you are so clever as to bring me what I am 
now thinking of by dinner-time to-morrow, you shall 
win me, and have me to wife.” 

That was what she said. 

The lad felt like one doome' to death, for he thought 
it quite impossible to know what she was thinking 
about, and still harder to bring it t» her; and so, 
when he went up to his bedroom, it was hard work 
t» comfort him at all. His companicn t ‘ld him to be 
easy, he woul: see if he could not get the right end 
of the stick this time too, as he had done twice 
before. So the lad st last took heart, and lay down 
to sleep. 

Meanwhile, the companion went to the smith and 
got twenty-four pounds of iron welded on to his 
sword; and, when that was done, he went down to 
the stable and let fly at the Billygoat between the 
horns with such a blow, that he went right head over 
heels against the wall. 

* When rides the princess to her lover to-night?” 
he asked. - 

“At one o’clock,” baa-ed the Rillygoat. 

So, when the hour drew near, the companion stoo1 
in the stable with his Three-Sister Hat on; and, 
when she had greased the goat, and uttered the 
same words that they were to fly to her true love 
who was waiting for her in the fell, eff they went 
again, on the wings of the wind; and, all the while, 
the companion sat behind. ; 

But be was not light-handed this time; for, every 
now and then, he gave the princess a slap, so that he 
almost beat the breath out of her body. 

And when they came to the wall of rock, she 
knccked at the door, and it opened, and they passed 
on into the fe)l to her lover. 

As soon as she got there, she fell to bewailing, and 
was very cross, and said she never knew the air to 
deal such buffets; she almost thought, indeed, tbat 
some one sat behind, who beat both the Billygoat 
and herself; she was sure she was black and blue all 
over her body, such a hard flight had she had through 
the air. 

Then she went on to tell how her lover had brought 
her the golden ball t»; how it happened, neither 
she nor the Troll could tell. 

** But now do you know what I have hit upon?” 

No; the Troll did not. 

** Well,” she went on; “I have told him to bring 
me what I was then thinking of by dinner-time to- 
morrow, and what I thought of was your head. Do 
you think he can get that, my darling?” said the 
princess, and began to fondle the Troll. 

** No, I don’t think he can,” said the Troll. He 
would take his oath that he couldn't; and then the 
Troll burst out laughing, and scunnered worse than 
any ghost, and bcth the princess and the Troll 
thought the lad would be drawn and quartered, and 
that the crows would. peck out his eyes, before he 
could get the Troll’s head. 

So when it tarned towards dawn, she had to set off 
home again; but she was afraid, she said, for she 
thought there was some one behind her, and so she 
was afraid to ride home alone. The Troll must go 
with her on the way. Yes; the Troll would go with 
her, and he le! out his Billygoat (for he had one that 
matched the princess’s). and he smeared and greased 
it between the horns. And when the Troll gct up, 
the companion crept on behind, and so off they set 
through the air to the King’s Grange. But all the 
way the companion thrashed the Troll and his Billy- 
goat, and gave them cut and thrust and thrust and 
cut with his sword, till they got weaker and weaker, 
and at last were well on tue way to sink down into 
the sea over which they had passed. Now the Trull 
thought the weather was so wild, he went right 
home with the princess up to the King’s Grange, and 
stood outside to see that she got home safe and well. 
But just as she shut the door behind her, the com- 
panion struck off the Troll’s head and ran up with it 
to the lad’s bedroom. 

‘“* Here is what the princess thought of,” said he. 

Well they were merry and joyful one may think, 
and when the lad was bidden down to dinner, and 
they had dined, the princess was as lively as a lark. 
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‘ No “doubt you have got what I thought of?” 


\ said she. 


“A\; ay; I haveit,” said the lad, and he tore it 
out from under his coat, and threw it down on the 
board with such a thump that the board, trestles and 
all, was upset. As for the princess, she was as though 
she hai been dead and buried; but she could not say 
that this was not what she had been thinking of, and 
so now he was to have her to wife as she bad given 
her word. So they made a bridal feast, and there 
was drinking and gladness all over the kingdom. 

But the companion took the lad to one side, and 
told him that he might just shut his eyes and sham 
sleep on the bridal night; but if he held his lite dear, 
and would listen to him, he woul In’t leta wink come 
over them till he had stripped her of her troll skia, 
which had been thrown over her; but he must flog 
it off her with a rod made of nine new birch twigs, 
and he must tear it off her in three tubs of milk; 
first he was to scrub her in a tub of year-old whey, 
aud then he was to scour her ii, the tubof butt-rmilk, 
and lastly, he was torub her in atub of new milk. 
The birch twigs lay under the bed, and the tubs he 
had set in the corner of the room. Everything was 
ready to his hand. Yes; the lad gave his word to 
do as he was bil and to listen to him. So when they 
got in the bridal bei at even, the lad shammed as 
tiough he hai given himself up to sleep. Then the 
princess raised herself up on her elbow and looked 
at hin t» see if he slept, and tickled him under the 
nose; but the lad slept on still. Then she tugged his 
hair and beard; but he lay like a log, as she thought. 
Altor that she drew outa big butcher’s knife from 
under the bolster, and was just g»ing to hack off his 
head; but the lai jumped up, dashed the knife out 
of her hand, and caught her by the hair. Then he 
fl gged her with the birchrods, and wore them out 
upon her tillthere was not a twig left. When that 
was over he tambled her into the tub of whey, and 
then he got t» see what sort of beast she was; she 
was as black as a raven allover her body; but when 
he scrubbed her well in whey,.and scoured ber with 
buttermilk,and rubbed her well in new milk, her troll- 
skin dropped off her, and she was fair and lovely and 
gentle; £0 lovely she had never looked before. 

Next day the companion said they must set off 
home. Yes; the lad was ready enough, and the 
princess too, for her dower had been long waiting. 
In the night the companion fetched t» the King’s 
Grange all the gold, and silver, and precious things 
which the Troll had left bebind him in the Fell, and 
when they were ready to start in the morning the 
whole grange was so fall of silver, and gold, and jaw- 
els, there was no walking without treading on them. 
That dower was worth more than all the king’s land 
and realm, and they were at their wits’ end to know 
how to carry it with them. Bat the companion 
knew a way out of every strait. The Troll left be- 
hind him six billygoats, who could all fly through 
the air. Those he so laded with silver and gold that 
they were forced to walk along on the ground, and 
had no strength to mount aloft and fly, and what 
the billygoats could not carry bad to stay behind in 
the King’s Grange. So they travelled far and farther 
than far, but at last the billygoats got so footsore and 
tired they could nct go another step. The lad and 
the princess knew not what to do; but when the 
companion saw they could not get on, he took the 
whole dower on his back, and the billygoats atop of 
it,and bore it so far on that there was only half a 
mile left to the lad’s home. 

Then the companion said, ‘Now we must part. 
I can’t stay with you any longer.” 

Bat the lad would not part with him, he would 
not lose him for much or little. Well, he went with 
them a quarter of a mile more, but further he could 
nut go, and when the lad begged and prayed him to 
go home and stay with him altogether, or at least as 
long as they had drunk his ale-coming in his father’s 
house, the companion said, ‘‘ No.” That could not 
be. Now he must part, for he heard heaven’s bells 
ringing for him. He was the vintner who had stood 
in the block of ice outside the church door, whom all 
had spat upon; and he had been his companion be- 
cause he had given ali he had to get him peace and 
rest in Christian earth. 

“1 had leave,” be said, “ to follow you a year, and 
now the year is out.” 

When he was gone the lad laid together all his 
wealth in a safe place, and went home without any 
baggage. Then they drank his home-coming ale, till 
the news spread far and wide, over seven kingdoms, 
and when they had got to the end of the feast, they 
had carting and carrying all the winter both with 
the billygoats and the twelve horses which his father 
had before they got all that gold and silver safely 
carted home, 
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A POLITE WIDOW. 

A widow lives in the village of Plainville, about 
a dozen rods from the crossing of the Hartford and 
Proviience and Canal railroads, where the cars are 
obliged by law to come to a full stop. The widow’s 
son works in Bristol and instead of going to the 
depot to take the train, he saves a few rods’ walk by 
jamping on when the train stops in front of bis 
house. Now the widow misapprehended the cause 


| of the stoppage of the trains, and a few mornings 


since, when the train made the usual pause, she 
hastened out of the house, expressed her thanks to 
the conductor for stopping, adding that ‘“ Edward 
was sick that morning and couldn’t go.” 
——— SS i P- 
True wisdom is to know what is best worth know- 
a » and to do what is best worth doing. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications JSrom 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





MASONIC MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


St.John’sLodge - - + + + ~~ Ist Monday. 
Mt. Lebanon - - - - - - 2nd Monday. 
Massachusetts ie Bite (a - - = 3d Monday. 
Germania - - - - - - 4th Monday. 
Revere - - - - - - - «+ Ist Tuesday. 
Aberdour - - - - - - - 2nd Tuesday. 
Joseph Warren a at 4th Tuesday. 
Columbian - - - - - - - Ist Thursday. 
St. Andrew's - - LS Gs - 2nd Thursday. 
Winslow Lewis - - - - ~ - 2nd Friday. 
Eleusis ~ - - - ~ - - 3d ‘Thursday. 
Zetiand Lodge. U. Dp. - - - - ~ 3d Tuesday. 
St. Andrew's Chapter - - - - Ist Wednesday. 
St. Paul's Chapter - + 3d Tuesday. 


Council Royal And Select Masters 
Boston Encampment -— - - 
De Molay Encampment- -— - 4th Wednesday, 
St. Bernard Encampment - st Friday, 
Grand Lodge - 2nd Wed. in Dee. March, June and Sept 
Grand Chapter - Tuesday prece ding G. L. Meetings. 
Grand Council - T uesday preceding G. L. Meetings. 


The above bodies meet at Masonic Temple, corner of 
Tremont and Boylston streets. 


Last Thursday, 
3d Wednesday, 


OTHER MASONIC MEETINGS. 


Mount Tabor Lodge. East Bostc a - 3d Thursday. 
Baalbec, East Boston - - Ist ‘Tuesday. 
Hammnatt, Fast Boston - + + 4th Wednesday. 
St. Paul’s, South Boston - - Ist Tuesday 
Gate of the Te mple, South Boston - - 4th Tuesday. 
Adelohi, South Boston - - - Ist Thursday. 
Washington, Roxbury - - - - - 2d Thursday. 
Lafayette, Roxbury - - - - - - 2d Monday. 


Star of Bethlehem, Chelsea - - - 8d Wednesday. 


Robert Lash. Chelsea - - + + -4th Wednesday. 
King Solomon's, Charlestown - - 2nd ‘Tuesday. 
Henry Price, C harlestown ae 4th Wednesday. 
Amicable, C ambridgeport - + + Ist Thursday. 
Putnam, Fast C oe - - - 3d Monday. 
Hiram, Arlingto ¥ hursday on or before F. M. 
Mount Olivet, old Cambridge - - 3d Thursday. 
Union, Dorchester - - Tuesday on hor Ane fore F. M. 
Hyde Park. Dorchester - 3d Thursday. 
John Abbot, Somerville - - - - Ist Tuesday. 
Mount Vernon, Malden - -— - - = Ist Friday. 
Wyoming, Melrose - - 2nd Monday. 
Mount Hermon, Medford Y hursday on or before F..M. 


Mount Horeb, Woburn - © * 


Ist Wednesda 
Eliot, Jamaica Plain - M. 


Thursday on or before F. 
Belmont. Relmont = - - Monday on or after F. M. 
Pequossette, Watertown Thursday on or ad rF.M. 
William Parkman, Winchester - - 2nd Tuesday. 
Bethesda, Brighton - = - - Ist Tuesday, 
Monitor, Waltham - - Monday on or before F. M. 


St. John’s C hapter, East Boston - - 4th Monday. 
St. Matthew's Chapter, South Boston 2nd Monday. 
Mount Vernon Chapter. Rexbury— - - 3d Thursday. 
Chapter of the Shekinah, Chelsea - 2nd Wednesday, 


Cambridge Royal Arch Chapter. Cambridge — 3d Friday. 


Waverly Royal Arch Chapter, Melrose Ist Wednesday. 
Mystic Chapter, Medford - _- Thursday after F.M 
Council R. and S. Masters, Fast Boston - "2nd Friday. 
St Omer Fk ncampment, South Boston Ist Monday. 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea - Ist Wednesda: . 
Hugh de Payens Encampment, Melrose 2nd Wednesday, 


PALESTINE BNCAMPMBENT. 


A good name is better than riches,” our Grand 
Master Svlomon said, and Saaksp3are tells us that 
** He who robs me of my good name” takes that 
which makes me poor indeed. The name “ Palestine 
Encampment,” as chosen by our Chelsea Sir Kuights 
some dozen years, was a good one, so good, that 
there have been at least two cases of its being since 
adopted in other localities, to the endangering of con- 
fusion in the Order, and we see, that at the last 
meeting of the Grand Encampment of the Odd Fel- 
lows, a new charter was granted to Palestine En- 
campment of Lynn, which, it strikes us, is a little 
cheeky, under the circumstances, and a trifle unfair. 
The existence of two bodies of the same name, in the 
same vicinity, though of different Orders, is a cir- 
cumstance liable to cause confusion, and therefore 
the adoption of it is strange in the extreme. It 
does not make so much difference where distance 
intervenes, but the nearness makes it awkward, 
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THE OLDEST FREE MAson.— George T. Wyer of 
Cape Cod, in a letter to the Providence Journal, 
claims that Massachusetts has the oldest Mason in 
the country. He says: Our venerable Brother 
Joseph Harding, now in bis ninety-tifth year, was 
made a Mason in the old Adams Lodge of Wellfleet, 
on the third of January, in the year 1800. He wasa 
member of the ; resent Adams L:-dge, and we with 
propriety can, 1 think, claim the bonor of baving the 
oldest living Mason in the United States as one of 
our members. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY.—A friend in Wasbing- 
ton, Pa., sends us an account of the celebration, in 
that place, of the fittieth anniversary of the consti- 
tution cf Washington Lodge, No. 164, on the evening 
of March 1. The brethren enjoyed a bountiful sup- 
per, which was attended by some two hundred mew- 
bers of the Fraternity. There was an anniversary 
address by Bro. Alfred Creigh, and responses to sen- 
timents by a large mumber of the brethren, eloquent 
with praises of the Order. We are pleased to hear 
80 good a report of our Pennsylvania brethren. 


“on 
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PLAIN TALK.—The Grand Master of Massachu- 
setts, at a recent communication of the Grand Lo‘ge 
used some plain language in reference to the buili- 
ing of the new Temple, and placed the blame ‘or 
mismanagement upon shoulders that hive b>- 
fore escaped cereure. The adress wil bz pu- 


lished in fall, and then we shall again refer to this 





subject. 


We ée1 not always. ng agree with our correspondents, 
but at the same time we like to present aj] the vari- 
cus points of a controversy to our readers. The fol- 
loving article is from the pen of a distinguished Ma- 
son of this State. He gives his views of the subject. 
We would like to hear the opinion of others, for our | 
columns are open to all. 


THE PERFECT POINTS AND TENETS OF OUR 

INSTITUTION IGNORED BY THE ADVO- 

CATES OF NEGRO AFFILIATION. 

Masonry owes a debt of gratitade which she would 

entirely lose sight of by admitting the negro to fel- 

lowship. When our Northern brethren were by the 
vicissitudes of the late war cast into Southern pris- 
ons, how numerous were the instances of relief that 
came to them through the powerful arm of Free- 
masonry; and how many has it found wounded and 
bleeding upon the ficld of battle, and borne them to 
a place of safety, bound up their injuries, and 
watched over them with a mother’s cre, and re- 
turned them in safety to their homes. 

Now these brethren that have shown so much 
kindness, are certainly deserving of our esteem and 
affection, and entitled to our warmest feelings of 
gratitude; but we would be guilty of the basest iu- 
gratitude were wo to thrust into the institution those 
who we know are repugnant to them, and with 
v hom they cannot zffiliate. They know the capacity 
of the negro better than we do, having lived among 
them and bzen brought up with them from their 
infancy. Their voice in this matter is as much en- 
titled to respect from their associates, as the indi- 
vidual who deposits his black ball in the L sdge- 
room; and here are those of our own brotherhood 
whose feelings upon this subject we pay no respect 
to, and whom we are indebted for the lives of some 
of our nearest and best friends. Is not this the 
grossest ingratitude? Under what obligations are 
we to the negro, so much more binding upon us, than 
those which we are under to our own brethren, mem- 
bers of thesame mystic circle? “If there b» a crime 
of deeper dye than all the guilty train of human 
vices, ’tis ingratitude.” 

But we are aleo ignoring the tenets cf cur profes- 
sion, and deviating from the principal points of our 
entrance into the Fraternity. We are strictly charg- 
ed to be faithful to those tenets, and to ever bear in 
mind that Brotherly Love, Relief and Truth, togeth- 
er with the four cardinal virtues of Temperance, For- 
titude, Prudence and Justice must combine to #rm 
the true Mason. But we lIcse sight of all these when 
we advocate negro affiliation. Brotherly Love—do 
we practise this towards our brethren when we in- 
flict upon them this association so repugnant to their 
feelings? Are we not withdrawing thus Brotherly 
Love and affection from those to whom we are bound 


may feel toward the negro, we owe him no such sac- 


by the strongest obligations? However kindly we 


rifice as this, to withdraw a duty we owe to those 
within our Masonic circle, and bestow it upon him to 
whom we are not bound by the same ties. In doing 





affiliation? ‘No, they have not enough of it to » resiet 
the outside pressure brought to bear upon this ad- 
mission by those who are endeavoring to get this 
element of discord, which has been so promiuent in 
the political world, introduced into the Masonic cir- 
cle. Their fort tude disappears under this pressure, 
and they cannot stand the attack made upon 
them t> give up their secri ts, and they thus show 
their waut of Fortitude to resist what they have 
every reason to know will be destructive to the Order. 
They thus show their want of Fort tade. 

Prudence teaches us to regulate our lives and ac- 
tions agreeably to the dictates of reason, to wisely 
judge and determine on all the things relating t» our 
present as well as future happiness, and should be 
the peculiar characterist’c of every Mason. Are 
these men listening at all to the dictates of reason? 
Are they considering what the effect of this admis- 
sion of the race will be? Are they nt ating very 
imprudently in imparting our secrets t» this class of 
men, who are willing to forswear t .eir allegiance to 
a@ power they have pledged their fait to, and ac- 
knowledge allegiance to another? Is it an act of 
Prudence to entrust such men with our secreta? It 
is anything but Prudence, 

Justice is that standard or boundary of right which 
requires us to render unto every man his just due, 
without distinction. Now in carrying out their views 
in regard to the admission of the negro, are we not 
acting unjustly t wards those already united with 
us? Isitan acto’ Justice t> admit him to the Ma- 
sonic circle, and thus commit an act of injustice to 
our brethren by excluding those who are opposed to 
amalgamation? Justice can carry with it no injas- 
tice, and if we deal justly with our brethren, we 
must exclude those with whom they cannot barmon- 
ize, and who are objectionable t» them. It is no in- 
justice to refuse admission to thosa who we think 
do not possess the necessary qualifications; but it 
would be unjust to admit hin against whom my 
brother, who is entitled to his just dues at my hands, 
has objections. And when we insist on this admis- 
sion, we are losing sight of this important principle 
of Justice. 

T have thus shown that while there exist strong 
objections in the minds of many of our brethren 
(whether we think they are founded in error or not, 
it has n- thing t» do wit: our duty,) to this admission 
of the negro, in advocating it, we are ignoring the 
tenets of our O-der. 

And as individuals we are strictly enj»ined t» let 
Temperance chasten, Fourtitude support, Prudence 
direct, and Justice guide us; and t> maintain in all 
their splendor those truly Masonic ornaments, 
Brotherly Love, Relief and Truth. Now what is 
Masonry when these important supports are taken 
from it? And I think when we insist upon intro- 
ducing this mischief-brewing element into our Order, 
we are in the surest way of accomplishing this result. 

The Lodge is a select community—}armony is itse 
strength and suppeit, and no one member should be 
compelled to a copartnership at which he rebels; the 





this, we ignore the frst tenet of our prof 

Relief is another virtue epj ined upon us. To re- 
lieve the distressed, is a duty incumbent upon all 
men, but particularly on Masons. We are thus en- 
joined to relieve the dietresses of a brcuther, soothe 
him when pnhappy, sympathize in his misfortanes, 
not add t» bis distress, or render him st ll more un- 
happy, or triumph over his misfortunes. Now do 
not our brettren who mainly oppose this affiliation 
need all our sympathy in the misfurtunes which have 
befallen them resulting from the late war? Are we 
taking the right course to sootue the unhappy? Is 
there one solitary instance where they fuiled to carry 


war threw a destitute and perishing brother in their 
way? Yet wedo not hesitate to do it, and triumph 
over our success. We need to study more closely 
this noble virtue. 


every virtue, teaches us t» be good men and true, 
not to indulge in hypocrisy or deceit, but in plain 
dealing and sincerity. 

Are we true tu the brethren and the Order when 
we favor the admission of that which we know will 
introduce discord? Are we not dealing deceitfully by 
them? Do the beat and t -ngue here join in pro- 
moting each other’s welfare, and rejoicing in each 
other’s presperity? There is no plain dealing and 
sincerity bere, when it is assert-d that the negro 
race have the requisite qualifications for Masonic as- 
sociation with us, and those who assert they have are 
departing very widely from this sacred virtue of Truth. 

We are taught also to cherish and cultivate the 
four cardinal virtues of Temperance, Fortitude, Pru- 
dence and Justice, but we ignore them all in advo- 
cating the admission of the negro. 

T-mperance enjvins upon us a due restraint upon 
our aff:ctions and passions, and it should be the con- 
stant practice of every Mason that these passions 
may not be the means of disclosing any of our valu- 
able secrets with which he bat been entrusted. Now 
if we allow our passiuns and prejudices t» so sway us 
as to induce us t» impa:t thoee secrets ( which we are 
taught so carefully to guard) to those with whom it 
is @ problem whether they are by nature fitted for 
the custodianship of these important mattters, are 
we acting in accordance with this virtue of Temper- 
ance? Are we not allowing our passions and pre- 
judices to run riot without any restraint, and are we 
keeping the body tame and governable? No, we 
are entirely losing sight of this important virtue of 
Temperance. 

Fortitude, tat noble and steady purpese of the 





mind, is this exemplified in these advocates for negro 


out this true Masonic principle when the chances of 


Truth, that divine attribute, the foundation of 


t you insist upon it that he shall be drawn 
int» a repugnant compiionship, that moment dis- 
cord assumes the place of harmony, and the institu- 
tion, thus deprived of its strength, will soon lose its 
life. H. 


A COSTLY TOMB 

The mausol-um erected by Queen Victoria, within 
sight of Windsor Cas'le for the remains of her hus- 
band, has cost $1,000,000. The whole amount bas 
been expended by the queen out of her private for- 
tune. The exterior of the Mausol um is of stone; 
the interior is of marble of all colors and kinds. The 
building consists of a central octagon surrounded by 
three chapels or recesses. The dome of the octago”, 
including a crces which surmounts it, is e'ghty-three 
feet, the height inside being seventy feet. The in- 





and designs, with gilding, painting and sculpture in 
profusion, A massive sarcophagus of bighly-polish- 
el Aberdeen granite, resting upon a slab of polished 
black marble in the centre of the octagon contains 
the prince’s rewains. There is a kneeling angel in 
bronze at each corner. Upon the lid of the sarcopha- 
gus isa recun:bent figare of the Prince Consort in 
white martle, the work of Baron Marochetti. The 
dome above has a ceiling of blue, spangled with 
golden stars. The ribs of the dome are supported 
with gokien ang:ls' Ineach of the side recesses a 
bronze and golden chandelier is suspended. Painted 
panels and sculptures adorn the walls, with inscrip- 
tions and triceries. In the recess opposite the en- 
trance there is an altar, and over it a large painting 
of the Resurrection; above it, in the ceiling, a fresco 
of the Ascension. There is a large painting, aleo, in 
each of the other recesses. The general result is 
said to be exceedingly impressive. Everything that 
affection could dictate, wealth procure, and art 
achieve, has been do e. The entrance tothe mauso- 
leum faces east, and is reached by a flight of black 
marble steps, leading to a porch supported by gran- 
ite columns, with a ceiling decorated with Venetian 
mosaics. The floor of the entrance, as well asthe en- 
tire structure, is formed of various marbies, polished 
and inlaid in panels of various designs. 


WHISKERS.—It is worthy of remark, that when 
cold weather approaches, and.other vegetables begin 
to fade, whiskers sprout and flourish with the utmost 





barren as the deserts of Arabia, in winter is in most 
luxuriant crop. Everything in its proper season— 
c »wslips in 8; ring, cucumbers in summer, cantelopes 
in autumn and whiskers in winter. 





terior decorations are exceedingly ¢l borate in colors , 


vigor. Many a face, which, in summer, appeared | 
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PASSING AWAY. 


BY CALLENE FISK. 


Aen eee 


* We all do fade as a leaf.’'—Isa. 64: 6. 


On the sunset skies 
It is written in fire, 
And chanted in sighs 
By the wild wind's choir; 
On the head of man 
It is written in gray, 
And Nature's whole plan 
Whispers, “ Passing Away.’ 


On the autumn woods 
Glows the message in gold, 
On the beautiful buds 
As their petals unfold; 
And the graveyard mounds 
Are God's letters to-day ; 
Thus he writes on the ground, 
Thou art * Passing Away.’ 


Day follows the night 
With this message for me, 
And each year in its flight 
Chants it sorrowingly. 
The bells rung by death 
Chime the same dreary lay, 
And tell those beneath, 
* Ye are Passing Away.’ 


In the depths of my heart 
The sad echoes say, 

* Prepare to depart, 
Thou art passing away :"' 

And the soul that is pure 
Will constantly pray 

For those joys that endure 
When our lives pass away. 





> 


A COOL CONDUCTOR. 


Ir has been hinted at quite generally that of the 
handred and one conductors on the Erie railway, not 
all of them were strictly honest. It has been said 
that a few of them, on moderate salaries, have, like 
me ubers of Congress, succeeded in saving from ten 
to twenty thousand dollars a year. Sume of them 
have built fine houses, purchased horses, carriages, 
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‘ether conductors have; tried to earn my ealary and | 
get it—and think I’ve succeeded. I don’t know that 
1 owe the company anything. If you think I do 
why, there’s a little difference of opinion, and I don’t 
want any trouble overit. I havea nice family, nice 
father and mother; relatives all people of good 
standing—they would feel bad to have me arrested 
and charged with dishonesty. It would kill my wife. 
She has every confidence in me in the world, and the | 
idea that I, her husband, would take so little as a} 
penny that did not belong to me, would send her ' 
broken-hearted to the grave. I don’t care anything 
for the matter myself, but on account of my family 
and relatives, I want to make it right with the road 
and the officers, and if you wont say anything more 
about it, /'ll give you a dollar!” 

The conductor was told to leave. 
for the manager. 


He was too cool 


A LONG AND A 8TRONG QUARREL. 





herent love of war in the human bosom is given in 
the history of a man and his wife now living in Mau- 
ry county, Tennessee, within six miles of Columbia. 
An old couple, who were once happy, and enjoyed 


couple to enjoy it, live in the locality above indicated. 
They own a small property, but have no children. | 
They eat their meals together daily, except when the | 
old man is out hunting, at which time the lady of the 
house enjoys her grub in silence. Every evening of 
the year, except one, they occupy opposite sides of , 
the fireplace, one whiflting tobacco-smoke up the | 
chimney, and the other chewing snuff and growling 
to herself. Not a word passes. At about ten o’clock, 
they simultaneously rise from the fire and go to bed 
in silence. 

The exceptional day to this beautiful, harmonious ' 
life, is the 25th of December, commonly called in this 
Christian country ‘‘ Christmas Day,” when there oc- 
curs a regular old-fashioned tight between the silent 
twain. This is an annual battle, avd, like other 
fights, is a contest for the supremacy of an idea. It 
was inaugurated in this wise: Nearly ten years ago, 
on Christmas Day, in the morning, the old man went 
out hunting for something fat for dinner. After an 





fine clothes, fashionable jewelry, expensive watches, 
some United States bonds, and a few shares in the | 
Erie. There are some men who are cruel enough to 
say this property has been acquired, not by honest 
labor, but with money abstracted by a sort of con- 
ductorial strategy, from the earnings of the road, 
and invested by the conductors rather than by the 
directors. Not long since, while regulating the Erie, 
its branches, and all connecting railroads in the 
country, it was decided, in solemn conclave, to regu- 
late the conductors a little. Everybody said, and 
* everybody must know, that conductors, like unruly ; 
children when visiting. helped themselves. Acting 
upon this basis, Manager Fisk lately undertook the | 
job of correcting the evils existing among the con- 
ductors, or supposed to exist; and, after having esti- | 
mated that they had bagged enough during the last 
five or six years to build a double track over half the | 
route of the Erie, decided to have them diegorge. | 
With this view, notices have been sent, within the | 
past fortnight, to very many of the old conductors of , 
the road, who reside at various points on the line, | 
ordering them to report forthwith to the superinten- | 
dent's office, on important business. The other day, ' 
one of .the conductors, whose name it is not necessary | 
to give here, who resides in Owego, was called down, | 
ushered into the superiutendent’s office, and from | 
there into Manager Fisk’s room, when, it is reported, | 
the following conversation tuok place: 

Manager—‘‘ You are a conductor on the Erie, I 
believe?” 

* Yes sir.” 

* How long have you been on the road?” 

* Fifteen years.” 

** Had a passenger train all that time, I believe?” 

* Yes sir.” 

** Worth some property, I learn?” 

**Some.” 

** Have a very fine house in Owego? Cost you some 
thirty, forty, or fifty thousand dollars?” 

** Yes sir.” 

“ Some little money invested in bonds, I am told?” 

* Yes sir.” 

‘Own a farm near where you reside?” 

** Yes sir.” 

* Had nothing when you commenced as wade 
on our road?” 

** Nothing to speak of, only a home for the future.” 

** Made the property since?” 

* Yes sir.” 

** Been at work for no other parties?” 

‘No, Buti have been saving of my money; in- 
vested it from time to time to good advantage.” 

“ Well, sir, what will you give to settle? Of course 
you cannot pretend to say that you have acquired , 
this property from what you have saved from your; 
salary? You will not deny that you have pocketed | 
@ great deal of money belonging to the road — at 
least fifty or sixty thousand dollars? Now, sir, what 
will you give to settle, and not be disgraced, as you | 
certainly will be, if a trialis brought, and you are 
compelied to give up the property you profess to 
own, but which, in reality, belongs to the company?” 

** Well, Mr. Manager, I had not thought of the 
matter. 
train to the best of my ability. Never looked at the | 
matter in this light before. Never thought I was do- 


|* 











absence of about five hours, he returned with an an- 
imal of some soyt, and slinging it on the floor, he 
triumphantly exclaimed: 

“ There, there, Betty, is a ground-hog for dinner.” 

Betty turned the affair over with the toe of her 
brogan, gazed intently for two minutes, and then de- 
liberately said: 

“ Faugh! it’s a skunk!” 

The husband didn’t like this expression of opinion 
on the part of his beloved, but being a mild man, and ° 
anxious to retain the long-standing good feeling be- 
tween them, he contented himself with a gentle re- 
iteration of his first remark. The wife again dis- 
sented. The husband puta little more firmness in 
his next reiteration. The lady became firm also, and 
even indulged in a sort of subdued sneer at the igno- 
rance of her husband. He waxed cross. 

“I tell you, Bet, it’s a ground-hog, and I don’t 
want to be contradicted.” 

But the lady contradicted. ‘* I tell you it is,” and 
**T tell you it aint,” followed each other with increas- 
ing rapidity and virulence, until the storm assumed 
the shape of blows. The man pinched and the wo- 
man scratched, and had to quit from sheer weariness. 

Next day, when coolness and retiection superseded 
heat and passion, both silently regretted the unfor- 
tunate difference of opinion which left the head of 
the house with half his beard and very little hair, 
and the lady with two eyes of unusual darkness; but 
they spoke not. No; both were too proud and guilty 
for that. They remained silent until a whole year 
had rolled round, and Christmas Day again came on. 
Wuile enjoying a cup of thick, black coffee and a 
greasy corn-do:!ger, the wife mildly ventured to re- 
mark to the effect that they had been very foolish a 
year ago to fa!! out and pound each other about so 
miserable a thing as a skunk. 

** Yes,” said the repentant husband, “ it was very 
wicked of us, and we oughtn’t ha’ done it; but you 
forget, Bet, that it was a ground-hog and not a 
skunk.” 

Bet did not forget; she had reason to remember, | 
although the black eyes were all gone then, but she:! 











knew it was a skunk. The husband thought it a 
shame for her to hold the opinion still, particularly | 

when she knew it to be a ground-hog. She knew it | 

was a skunk—he knew it wasa hog. She knew dif- | 
ferent. 
hot and blows tullowed. ‘The scene of the former 
Christmas Day was enacted to a nicety, and both 
went to bed exhausted, with blacker eyes in her head 
and less hair on his. They were repentant and silent 


the next day, and spent the year without speaking; | 


bat when the anniversary arrived, the same scene 


was gone through with religious precision, and has | 
been gone through with every Christmas since. The ' 
; people for miles aruund have become aware of these | 
, annual idiosyncracies in the lonely and pecaliar pair, | 
and look forward with much interest to the develop- | 


ment of the coming Christmas. It may be proper to 


| remark, for the sake of perspicuity, that the lady’s 


eyes, from being originally a light gray, have become 


a coaly black, from the periodical dyeing which her | 


considerate husband gives them; and his hair has en- 


her long fingers. Various opinions are entertained as | 
to when the war will end, but the general belief is that 


A Most curious and strange illustration of the in- | 


life as much, perbaps, as is possible for a married | 


The virulence again crept in, words waxed | 








THE importance of cows’ milk as an article of do- 
mestic consumption cannot well bs over-estimated. 
Its chemical properties render it particularly whole- 
sone and nutritious, as they combine the elements of 
animal and vegetable food. These consist of a large 
proportion of caseine, or cheesy matter, and various 
| parts of butter, sugar, salts and water. The caseine 

and butter represent the fibrine and fat of animal 
| food ; the sugar represents the starch of wheaten 
: bread; the salts develup the osseous system ; the curd 
| contributes to the formation of the albamen and 
fibrine of the blood; while the combined saccharine 
and unctaous substances —to the latter of which the 
color and opacity of milk are attributable—produce 
carbon and hydrogen, which supply combustive in- 
gredients for the lungs, and aid in creating and 
maintaining animal beat. But milk possesses restor- 
ative as well as nutritive qnalities. Hence, through- 
out Germany and Switzerland there are numerous 
establishments for the cure of chronic disorders by 
the use of aromatised whey. These hospitals or asy- 
lums are designated by the titles of “‘ Molkencuren,” 
| and * Cures de Petit-Lait.” 

Milk is not only valuzble in itself, but forms an in- 
dispensable article of daily food; and, as thousands 
of infant lives depend upon it, should therefore be 
| obtained unadulterated. Yet there is no commodity 
supplied to our tables more tainted than this, so that 
what should prove delectable becomes absolutely 
detrimental. Milk is peculiarly liable to alultera- 
tion, more so, perhaps, than any other species of 
food. 

The adulteration of milk consists of water, treacle, 
salt, annatto, starch and cerebral matter; buat tu - 
meric, gum tragacanth, soda, decoction of white car- 
rots, and sometimes dextrine, sugar, and the emul- 
sion of hemp seed are employed in the manufacture 
of cream. Water, however, is the principal ingreii- 
ent mixed with milk, and in the immense proportion 
of from ten to even fifty per cent. Hence the sky- 
blue color, flimsy appearance, and insipid flavor, es- 
pecially in London milk, which thereby becomes de- 
prived of its nutritious constituents, if not rendered 
utterly unfit for human consumption. Milk is further 
deteriorated by the admixture of that from which 
the cream had been abstracted. Frequently, in order 
to produce a good yield of this oleaginous fluid, zine 
pans are employed. A more objectionable practice 
could scarcely be adopted, as the carbonate and oxide 
of the metal are almost certain to become more or 
less incorporated with the milk, owing to their pecu- 
liar decomposing qualities, rendering it not simply 
unwholesome, but positively poisonous. 

The quality of London milk is particularly deteri- 
orated by the improper manner in which cows are 
fed. Very rarely indeed are they turned out to grass, 
but are dieted after an artificial and unnataral sys- 
tem. The principal constituents of their food von- 
sists of brewers’ grains and distillers’ wash. These 
stimulate the milk-producing organs excessively, and 





, Cause them to secrete larger quantities of this unctu- 


ous liquid, which is, of course, very inferior in quality 
and deficient in nutritive properties. Besides, such 
vile compounds are highly injurious to the beasts, 
making them “ grain sick,” as it is termed, and pro- 
ducing distressing diseases that wear them out and 
carry them cff rapidly. Notwithstanding its injuri- 
ous nature, distillers’ wash is much relished by cows. 
After having partaken of it a few times, so depraved 
do their appetites become that it is difficult to make 
them receive any other food. One remarkable effect 
of this washy diet is that it bloats and puffs up the 
animals, giving them the appearance of great fatness. 
At the same time their gums become ulcerated, their 
teeth decay, their breath grows soctid, their joints 
get so stiff that they find difficulty in lying down, 
and their constitutions become ultimately debilitated 
and destroyed. The mal-odorous and unhealthy at- 
mosphere of cow-houses is, in a large measure at- 
tributable to the offensive, sour-smelling slop upon 
which the animals are fed. This is regularly pumped 
up from tanks and mixed with potatoes, turnips, 
mangold-wurzel,and other vegetable substances. The 


| food supplied to cows potertly influences the charac- 


| ter of their milk. That obtamed from pastures is 
| certainly the most proper and natural; but when 
such is not available, dried grass or hay, with carrots 
and beet-root, should be resorted to. Beet-root and 


| carrots, however, chemically affect the milk of such 


cows as are fed chiefly thereupon. Tie former great- 
ly reduces the quantities of caseine'\and batter, and 
largely increases the sugar, while the latter produces 
a similar result, but to a more limited extent. 

The qnautity of milk consumed in London is some- 
thing prodigious, amounting to about one hundred 
aud eighty million quarts annually. This immense 
supply is supposed to be yielded by twenty-four 
, thousand cows, which give a daily average of nine 
quarts each. The yearlysum paid by the London 
| public for this very questionable luxury amounts to 
one million six hundred thousand pounds. In the 
United Kingdom, nearly one thousand one hundred 
| and twenty million quarts are consumed every year, 
| the number of milch cows supplying this immense 
| quantity being estimated at four hundred and fifty 


{thousand The retail value of such milk, at three- |. 
| pence per quart, amounts to the enormous sum of 


| fourteen million pounds. Considering the large in- 
fasion of water and other more objectionable “‘ addi- 


tions” applied to milk, and the high price at which it 


| have a less profit than from fivepence to sixpence per 
‘ quart—almost the very price per gallon at which they 


ng anything wrong. I have done nothing more than | the lady will use up the old man in a few more fights. purchase it from farmers. 
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WHAT SHE SANG. 
“Typ me a ballad, ladye fayre. 
Mv ladye, a baliad typ;"" 
And ye man he twirled ye hlack mustache 
That covered his upper lip. 


She lays as‘de her ‘broiderie— 
For hys love she stryves to wyn— 
And to a weird-like ayr the ladye fayre 
Attunes her mandolyn, 


Of all women, she is most to be pitied who has a 
hesitating admirer, who boggles about popping the 
question. He is worse than a bold one. How per- 
fectly satisfactory was the conduct of that brave old 
Paritan, who rode up to the door of the house of the 
girl of his choice, and having desired her to be call-d 
out to him, said, without circumlocation, “ Racbel, 
the Lord hath sent me to marry thee!’? when the 
girl answered, with equal promptitude an! dev.ui- 
ness, ** The Lord’s will be done!” 


**T suppose you have a great many paper ca!lers at 
this season,” said a bland old gentleman, unroiling a 
subscription paper before Spriggins the other day, 
atter calling that irritable individual from his dinner 
to the door. ‘ Paper collars? No sir—never had one 
of the biasted things in my life!” said Sprigzins, and, 
slamming the door, he left the missionary, a petri- 
faction of astonishment, in the vestibule. 


* TI do not care for a wild romance 
Of ye days of old,"* says he, 

“ But rather, I'd hear, if my ladye please 
Some touching melodie."’ 

And over ye ladye’s musyc-book 
Ye galliant soldier leans, 

While she sings with a sweet and angel voice, 
** Captain Jinks of ye Horse Marynes!" 


The Imperial State Crown of England, as used by 
Queen Victoria, was made by those celebrated London 
jewellers, Rundell and Bridges, in 1838, principally 
with j2wels taken from old crowns.. It contains one 
large sapphire, one large ruby, eleven emerakis, six- 
teen sapphires, four rubies, 1364 brilliants, 1273 rose 
diamonds, 147 other diamonds, 277 pearls. 

The following document, picked up in a town in 
Indiana, is said by an expert to have the ring of the 
genuine metal: ‘*O, My Derest Maley i will tri to 
ancer yure Deer letter. O how my throbbin heart 
Does ake to embase you onse more. O you Darling 
Rosy Bud wont you marry me. I here the eko ancer 
Iwill. Dont let that ugly thing take you a Buggy 
Ridin agin. O how I Felt the first time we tutched 
our lipps tugether. O how my frame did quiver but 
i must stop or i will go craz7. O how we will divide 
the sorros and joys and comferts of life Anser rite of 
from your George.” 


A French arsenal has just given indefinite leave of 
absence without pay to one who occupied an inferior 
position in it. The reason is thus stated: It was ac- }- 
cideptally discovered that the laborer had once been 
connected with a traveiling show. The director of 
the arsenal summoned him. * You used to be a 
mountebank?” ‘ Yes.” “ You swallowed swords?” 
** That was my business.” ‘I discharge you. If you 
should have a hankering for your old empluyment, 
you would probably strip the arsenal, and it would be 
impossible to detect you. Wecan’t have sword-eaters 
here.” 

Helena, Montana Territory, ia a lively place. The 
elite of its fourteen thousand inhabitants live gener- 
ally in the dance-hovses, grog-shops and gaming- 
dens. In the largest saloon there are twenty-three 
tables, upon which piles of gold dust are staked, with- 
out cessation day or night. About a thousand men 
visit this place in the course of twenty-four hours, 
every one having a fine-looking pistol buckled to his 
side, used only when it becomes actually necessary tu 
shoot a friend. 

A young priest was relating some curious facts of 
his profession to some friends at an evening party. 
“T shall never forget,” said he, *‘ that the first con- 
fession that I received was from a lady, who ac- 
cused herself of having deceived her husband.” 
A few moments later, a lady visitor entered the 
room, and on perceiving the young priest, she 
accosted him with, ‘‘Ah, reverend father, I shall 
never forget that I was your first convert.” (Sensa- 
tion.) 

Here is anew French smoking-in-the cars story. 
A gentleman entered a first-class car for Versailles, 
and lighted acigar. ‘ Monsieur,” observed a fellow- 
traveller, “you are not in a smoking compartment.” 
“T know it. I never go into one. You don’t know how 
sick it makes me to breathe others’ smoke!” 


Reuth Goshen, the Arabian giant, has settled down 
at Algonqain, Illinois. He is 7 1-2 feet high, weighs 
six haudred and fourteen pounds, and is, with one 
exception, the largest man in the world. He is @ 
native of Jerusalem, and is said to speak twenty 
languages. 








Van Wyck, the famous New York surgeon, warns 
the public against the use of the velocipede. He says 
the severe jar of the small, hard seat produces dis- 
ease of the prostrate gland, and if young men wish 
to preserve their manhood, they should cease the use 
of the velocipede. 


Northerners have made snug sums of money dur- 
ing the past two years from the culture of oranges in 


For several years I have been running my | tirely disappeared, owing to the yearly operations of | is sold in London, dealers in this commodity cannot | Florida. Two brothers from New England, without 


funcs, who rented a grove on shares, have realized 
s3ven thousand dollars the past season above all 


| expenses. 
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Maine has, refused to abolish capital punishment. 
General Hancock has been banished to the wilds of 
Dacotah. 

Let us have peace—Congressmen fighting for 
spoils. 

Granting $100,000 for the Agricultural College, is 
looked upon as granting too much. 

In Minnesota they call the velocipede a “ go- 
devil.” 

Alabama pays $5000 to every widow who has lost 
her husband by assassination. 

Victor Emmanuel tried to raise the wind by mort- 
gaging Italian church property, and failed. 

Nevada has a million and a quarter mulberry trees 
—food for worms. 

The new bank of Paris will have a capital of thirty 
millions. 

The ex-King of Hanover has put all his plunder 
into five-twenties. 

The Dutch have taken Holland—New Hampshire 
has gone Republican. 

Selwyn is running a School at his theatre, and 
there is lots of play in it. 

Grant has had a pair of boots given him. We hope 
he will kick politicians with them. 

A baby in Cheyenne was pawned for a dollar’s 
worth of whiskey. 

Corn is knee-high in Florida, and snow is twelve 
feet high in Canada. 

Vanderbilt always refuses to give money to 
churches. 

The field of flirtation—Fair grounds. 

California encourages the planting of shade trees 
by the roadside by the payment of one dollar premi- 
um each. 

In our battle with temptation, let us especially be- 
ware of the first assaults. 

A French doctor cured himself of hydrophobia 
with a Russian vapor bath heated to 57 degrees, 
centigrade. 

In Texas the wheat crop promises well, and in 
some parts of the State corn is now worth fifty cents 
in specie per bushel. 

Battles painted by artists are invariably drawn 
battles. 

Young New York is busy flying kites. Three hun- 
dred were counted at one time Sunday afternoon. 

A New Haven velocipedist ran over a horse and 
killed him. 

Eggs are sold at ten cents a dozen in Georgia, and 
there is an over-supply. 

Many valuable relics have been stolen from the 
mansion of Thomas Jefferson at Monticello, Virginia, 
and the house is sadly in need of repairs. 

An artist on the piano, who pounds music out of it 
with a clothes-brush, is about to give concerts in 


a. 














Paris. 

An Illinois sheriff has supplied himself and all his 
deputies with velociped 

Nine masked balls at the Paris Opera House netted 
150,000 francs. 

The new French coin of twenty-five francs is called 
an emperor. 

baa No first-class New York hotel takes negroes as 


guests. 

A man_‘of foresight in Troy bought his coffin sev- 
eral years ago, believing there would be a rise in 
prices. He was buried in his purchase last week. 

Two leopards in an English menagerie lately had 
such a desperate fight that one was so badly injured 
that it had to be poisoned with prussic acid. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Foljambe, Mr. Charles M. Lunt 
and Miss Jane A. Cunningham. 
. | Rev. Mr. Todd, Mr. George W. Gay and Miss Addie 

- Morey. 

By Rev. Dr. Robbins, Mr. A. H. Lopper and Miss S. F. 
Barnard. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. William 
West and Mrs. Mary Knowles. 
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. At Malden, Mr. Edward O. L. Schwagerl and Miss A. 
: Ie Josephine Ladd. 
| v LS aS 
| | ‘ Deaths. 





OBITUARY. 
At Savannah, Ga., while upon a tour of pleasure, Ches- 
ter Guild, Esq.. of Somervilie, aged 78. , ; 
It is in no sy cophantic terms of flattery we assert that 
seldom in the record of departed humanity is chronicled 
the death of one more highly respected and beloved, and 


Whose long life has shown so clear a record as his whose 
loss we deplore. 


Take renewed pleasure in calling the attention of the 


Trade to the fact that the experiment of making 


Has proved at once popular with the public and thorough- 


ly successful in itself. The manufacturers are unceasing 








AMERICAN SILKS. 


UNPARALLELED TRIUMPH 


OF 


HOME MANUFACTURE 


AFTER 


EIGHT MONTHS’ TRIAL! 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


AMERICAN 


Gros Grain Black Silk 


in their efforts to apply to its preparation all the aids and 
improvements which science continually reveals, and Mr. 
Cheney, senior, has passed the last half year in Lyons 
and Paris, with a view to take advantage of every idea 
and suggestion that can be derived from a continuous 
study of the looms and workmanship of the French 


Factories. The aim of Messrs. Cheney Brothers is 


PERFECTION, 


or as near it as human skill and industry can attain. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the demand for these 
goods goes hand in hand with the supply, we make no 


change in price, holding it steadfastly at 


Only $2.50 Per Yard at Retail. 


These goods are always on exhibition at the counters of 


our retail store. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


AT WHOLESALE, 


WINTHROP SQUARE. 
, AT RETAIL, 


242 to 250 Washington St., Boston. 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Co,, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


No. 40 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY. 
OFFICE OF THE 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 26 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET. 
J. R. JONES, President. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 10, 1868. 


Messrs. Gzo. P. ROWELL & Co., 40 Park Row, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen:—It is more than three years since we be- 








. His cordial and genial salutation will ever be remem- 
bered by those who had the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with him. “He had a tear for pity, and a hand open as 
day for melting charity." 
Esteemed and respected by his fellow-citizens, he was 
“4 peatedly solicited to eecept offices of honor and trast; 
rut, modest and retiring in his manners, he preferred the 
enjoyment of his own pleasant home, with the devoted 
partner of his life,to mingling in public affairs. Yield- 
ing, however, to a sense of duty, he on two or three occa- 
por acceded tu the wishes of his friends, and became an 
f iclent member of the Board of Selectmen. and als» a 
re presentative to the General Court, performing his 
7" to the entire satisfaction of his constituents. 
aa e one who offers ths simple tribute of respect and 
a0 ecm, has resided near him for more than a quarter ofa 
a hier, , and has seen him almost daily. He always had 
=i ‘ud word for all,and his presence was ever welcome 
pe man his worth was known. But he has gone to 
ih = the reward which awaits the faithful. 
e..E as been gathered like a shock of corn, fully ripe, 
ane “4 last hours were blest by the presence of her. the 
il ed and beloved partner of his bosom, to whom 
aay es who has said, “* Let thy widows trust in me," 
“ve that Strength and resignation in this hour of her 
peed smation o Ite ae to utter the consoling 
- ’ isthe Lord; let him do w 
him good,” and also remember— teeters ins 


“ There is no Death! What seem: i ; 

This life of mortal breath nee ae 

Is but a suburb of the life el sian 
Whose portal we call Death.” 
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gan advertising in your * Lists of One Hundred Papers "’ 
each, and in that time have given * The List System,"* as 
originated by you, @ thorough trial, and we can now say 
itis the CHEAPEST and BEST general advertising me- 
dium we have any knowledye of. 

We have tried every possible mode of advertising, hav- 
ing dealt with the press direct, and through nearly every 
advertising agency in the country, and have no hesita- 
tion in saying that your Lists have paid us fifty per cent 
better than any other way. 


ra 
‘ATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 


SEND FOR OUR 24 PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Which contains—A List of over One Thousand Newspa- 
pers (the best advertising Medium), and prics cards show- 
ing a ivertising rates, and much valuable information on 
the subject of advertising, 


FREE FOR 3 CENT STAMP. 


UNTING AND TRAPPING.—Instructions by a hunt- 
er and trapper of long practical experience, with 





s.C. THOMPSON & Co’s 


LICENSED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 
AUTHORITY. 


Great One Dollar Sale 


Of Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, Cottons, 
FANCY GOODS, Albums, Bibles, Sil- 
ver Plated Ware, Cutlery, Leather 
and German Goods of every 
description, &c. 


These articles to be sold at the uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
and not to be paid for until — know what you are to 
eceive. 


Vv 
The most popular and economical method of doing busi- 
ness in the a. 

The goods we have for sale are described on printed 
slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate of 10 
cents each to pay for postage, printing, &c. It is then at 
the option of holders whether they will send one dollar 
for the article or not. 

By PATRONIZING THIS SALE you have a chance to ex- 
change your goods, should the article mentioned on the 
printed slip not be desired. 


The Smallest Article sold for ONE DOLLAR can 
be exchanged for Silver Plated, Five Bottled 
Revolving Castor, or your Choice of a large 
Variety of other articles upon Ex- 
change List. 


comprising over 250 useful articles, not one of which 
could be bought at any retail country store for nearly 
double the amount. 


TERMS TO AGENTS. 
We send as commission to Agents,— 
For a Club of Thirty, and 83,00, 


One of the following articles: 20 yards Cotton. Ladies’ 
Fancy Square Wool Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Accordeon, 
set of Steel-bladed Knives and forks, Violin and Bow, 
Fancy Dress Pattern, Pair Ladies’ extra quality Cloth 
Boots, One dozen large size Linen Towels, Alhambra 
uilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage Clock, White Wool 
Bianket, 15 yds. best quality Print, 12 yds. Delaine, 1 doz. 
Linen Dinner Napkins, &c. 


For a Club of Sixty, and $6.00, 


One of the following articles: 42 yards Sheeting, Pair 
Honeycomb Quilts, Cylinder Watch, 4 yards double width 
Waterproof Cloaking, Ladies’ Double Wool Shawl, Lan- 
caster Quilt, Alpacca Dress Pattern, Engraved Silver 
Plated Six-bottled Revolving Castor, Set of Ivory Han- 
died Knives, with Silver Plat: d Forks. Pair of All-Wool 
Blankets, Pair of Alhambra Quilts, Thirty Yards Print 
ora Marseilles Quilt, Double Eight Keyed Accordeon, 
Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary (600 engravings, 
900 pages), 3 1-2 yds. Doeskin for suit, &c. 


For a Club of One Hundred, and $10.00, 


65 yards Sheeting, Fancy Cassimere Coat, Pants and 
Vest Pattern, extra quality, Pair Splendid Rose Blankets, 
Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, Twenty-five yards Hemp 
Carpeting, Splendid Violin and Bow, Splendid Alpaca 
Dress Pattern, Silver Hunting Cased Watch. Single-Bar- 
rel Shot Gun, Sharp's Revolver, One Pair Fine Damask 
Table Covers, with One Dozen Dinner Na 
Worcester’s Lliustrated Unabridged Dictionary, 1806 
pages. & 

(> For additional list of commissions see circular. 
COMMISSIONS FOR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPORTION. 








Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs from one upwards. Make 
your letters short and plain as possible. 

TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE OF THIS: 
te Be SURE and send money in ALL CASES 
by REG!STERED LETTER, which can be sent 
from any Post Office. 
This way of sending money is preferred to any other 
method whatever. 


We cannot be responsible for money lost, unless some 
precautions are taken to ensure its safety. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 


S. C. THOMPSON & CO., 


New Dies, New Presses, and the ages Styles of Note 


our friends and the public generally 
our rapidly increasing business, has j 
still greater exertions to please our patrons, and we have 
added several new stamping presses, and are constantly 
having new styles of letters engraved, so that we may 
meet the demands of all. 
ments with a HOUSE IN PARIS to send us 


Containing 


kins to match, ! 



























TILTON’S INITIAL STATIONERY. 
DOLLAR BOXES. SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 





Papers, direct from 8. 

The favor with which our boxes have been received by 
which is shown by 
nduced us to make 





We have lately made arrange- 


THE LATEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE STYLES OF 


Ladies’ Note & Wedding Papers, and Envelopes, 
and hereafter eve: 


in Ladies’ Note and Wedding 
at our establishment, 


variet, 
Stationery may be foun 


We have also added two new dollar boxes to our former 


list—w hich will now comprise 
THE PARISIAN BOX. 


lain French Papers of the finest quality 
with Envelopes to match, and stamped with any initial 


desired. THE BISMARCK BOX. 


Containing thick English Papers, with Envelopes to 
match, stataped with any initial desired. 


THE HALF AND HALF BOX. 


Containing half Parisian and half Bismarck styles, stamp 
, ed with any initial desired. 


THE FRENCH FANCY BOX. 


Containing the fancy styles of fine French Paper, with 
Eavelopes to match, ind stamped with any initial desired. 


Price of each Box $1.00, and sent by mail, post-paid, to 
any part of the country. 


EITHER OF THE ABOVE STYLES MAY ALSO BE HAD, 
STAMPED IN COLORS, 


but in colors will contain but half the quantity of paper 
which we put into the boxes stamped plain. 


We also have constantly on hand papers and overre 
of all sizes and qualities, by the quire and pack, initialed 
plain and in colors, in great variety of style of letter. 
We furnish same as single letters pet names, such as 
Lizzie, Mollie, Mary, Hattie, Fannie and Annie. 
The most fashionable style of stamping just now is in 
single letters, but we can, when so ordered, give two or 
more. 
Monograms, for Color or Plain Stamping, made to order. 

INITIAL STATIONFRY is the rage, and generally used in 
all fashi ble correspond . party and wedding invita- 
tions. Those ata distance from the large cities find it 
difficult to procure the latest styles in paper at once, or 
any variety of stylish letters, and to meet this want we 
have made arrangements with a leading house in Paris to 
send us all new styles as they appear, and we are con- 
stantly adding new forms of initials to our stock. The 
boxes which we mention in this circular are e up of 
the best quality of fashionable note paper and envelopes, 
and initialed with the latest styles of letters. They can 
be sent to any part of the country by mail. post-paid, on 
receipt of price mentioned. This makes them very de- 
sirable, and a slight effort will always secure a large club. 
We are receiving a great many club orders m all 
parts of the country, and to prevent all mistakes, we re- 
quest those sending to write the initial and address pla‘n 
iving the State and county, and if a particular style o 
nitial is desired, stating it. e would also request those 
ordering to notify us at once of any delay in delivery, or 
of errors of a nature. Many persous order, enclosing 
money, but omit to mention State; and as nearly all the 
States have the same town names, it is impossible for us 
to fill such orders 
In remitting money, it is always best to send post-office 
orders, and then there can be no loss. We are daily re- 
ceising orders from all parts of the country, from those 
who have used our paper and who write us that it gives 
perfect satisfaction. ddress all orders to 

J. E. TILTON & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Particular attention given to getting up PARTY INVI- 
TATIONS and WEDDING CARDS. 12—3t 


EARLY ROSE POTATO. 








NE Ib. EARLY ROSE sent b: om im 
O mail, post-paid, $1. 4 Ibs. EAR oO oOo 
LY ROSE. s-nt by mail, post-paid, 

$3.00. Best Spring Wheat in the 

world; the earliest and most produc- 

tive Corn; wonderful yielding Oats - 

white and black—weighing 45 pounds 

to the bushel; Spring Barley; Grass “ae 
Seeds; Fowls; Eggs: Hogs; the great 

Feed-Cutter. ‘Send for the EXPERIMENTAL FARM 
JOURNAL—most valuable Magazine issued in this coun- 
try—only $1 50 gp fh Subscribe, nae want to make 
your farm pay. Address GEO, A. D Z. 





Chambersburg, Pa. 
MAGIC! MIRTH!! MYSTERY!!! 
OG Fortune-Telling Cards, 50c. Magic Photo- 
graphs, 25c. “ 


Magic Trick Cards, 25c 
uine Oreide Watches,” only $10 ig 
for Coloring the Hair or Beard, $1.25, etc . et 


dress” § & Ca. 
9-12t. 34 Varick st., New York City, 
CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE. 


s en- 
agic Combs,”’ 
c. 








136 Federal street, Boston, Mass, 


Seeeeeeee ass s 
To THE WorkinG CuLAss:—I am now prepared to fur- 
nish ali classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare moments. 
Business new. light and profitable. Fifty cents to 85 per 
evening is easily earned by persons of either sex, and the 
boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great in- 
ducements are offered those who will devote their whole 
time to the business; and, that every person who sees 
this notice may send me their address and test the busi- 
ness for themselves. 1 make the following unparalleled 
offer:—To all who are not well satisfied with the busi 
ness, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing me. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent 
by mail for 10 cts. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 














glaze. gum, heat or smell, and ischeap. For circu- 


lars, address the TANITE Co., Stroudsburg, Pa. 





ILES.—A Missionary, who had suffered 22 years 
with Piles, was cured, and will send the receipt free. 
Rev. FOSTER DIX, Jersey City, N. J. 3-4t 


AGENTS WANTED. 
V E want a responsible resident Agent in every large 
town to sell G. P. ROWELL & Co.'s new 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 
JUST ISSUED. 
It gives the names of all Newspapers, their Politics, or 
distinctive character, Circulation, and much other infor- 
mation. Also, formsa complete gazetteer of all towns 
and counties in which Newspapers are published. A 
handsome octavo volume of 400 pages, bound in black 


cloth. 

PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 
Largest commissions paid canvassers. 
copies can be disposed of in every large town. Every 
thorough business man, advertiser, literary man and pub- 
lisher will want a copy. 
the community, and buy quick. A town can be canvassed 


in one day. Send for terms and prospectus. Address 
\ cee CHESMAN, Publisher's Agent, 40 Park Row, 
ew York. 





NEW CROP ONION SEED. 
(By Mail—Postage Paid.) 

LARGE RED WETHERSFIELD, per pound, $5.00 

YELLOW DANVERS, ?* le $5.00 

YELLOW Dvuica org STRASBURG, = $5.00 

JAMES SHEPPARD. 


Address 
249 Pearl Street, N. Y. 








diagram and directions for making trap. Also, instruc- 
tions How to Train Animals, including many amusing 
and wonderful tricks. Both for only ten cents. JESSE 
HANEY & Co., 119 Nassau st., New York. 9—10t. 


P. O. Box 2972. 
MPLOYMENT that pays. For particulars address 
, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


| Eu 8S. M. SPENCER & Co 
$30008 SALARY. Address U. 8. P1ano Co., N. Y. 


fEXHE TANITE EMERY WHEEL cuts fast, does not ' 


From 10 to 100 | 


‘These men form a small part of 


First class, and fully licensed. AGENTS WANTED. 
terms, address CuicorEe S M. Co., Boston, Mass. 


YOUR DESTINY! WHAT IS IT? 
! A* experienced Clairvoyant will, on receipt of 50 cents 
and stamped envelop, send a writien destiny. News 
of absent friends, marriage, likeness, fortune, etc., given 
while in a state of trance. None have written who were 
not surprised at the truthful predictions. Address, with 
Miss KATE MAR 


lock of hair, KOE, 
1 Station D., New York. 


SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHS, mailed for 10 cts. 
Address B. FOX & Co., 34 Varick st.,N. Y. City 


500 
IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS, 


OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR SI CTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack,and can be re-cast. The ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing daily, 
like other rollers—thus saving ink, time and tpateriats 
used in washing. Send fora pamphlet containing recom- 


For 
9—13t 

















mendations from some of the best printers in the country. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

Dec 5-6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 
8100 SUNDAY SCHOOL $100 
S80 LIBRARIES, 880 
860 Large or small, to be selected from $60 

550 four hundred volumes of the very best 350 
$40 Books published, and given as a pre- $40 
mium for an equivalent amount of $30 
subscriptions. 24 





Also several other premiums equally liberal. 
The ADVOCATE (formerly called the Prospec- 
tus), contains 16 large pages. and aims to pro-. 
mote Knowledge, Virtue and Temperance. It 
has been enlarged and improved three times in 
47 27 months. Send for = copy. Address 

8.8 WOOD. P. O. Building, Newburgh, N. Y 


THE AMERICAN UNION. * 


PRICH REDUCED! 
$2.50 A YEAR. 


This favorite Family Journal will hereafter be sent to 
subscribers for $2.50 per year. A gratis copy sent one 
year to any person who obtains six names and forwards 
them with the money to us. In other words, we will 
send seven copies for $15.00. This makes the Union 


THE CHEAPEST STORY PAPER IN AMERICA. 
Its columns are filled with CapiraL Storigs by the 
best writers, and that charming variety in poetry, wit 
and general miscellany, so well calculated to please all 
lovers of good reading. 
Now 18 THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Single copies, six cents. All dealers sell it. 


Address ELLIOIT, THOMES & TALBOT, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BERTIE’S LILIES. 





His little feet the waters pressed, 

To reach the dear flowe-s I love best; 
His hands have labored with their might, 
To bring me lilies pure and white! 


I thank dear Bertie, 0, so much! 

For these sweet flowers, too pure to touch; 
I daily watch them sleep and wake, 

And love them more for Bertie's sake. 


I ask “ our Father,"’ day by day, 

To keep dear Be tie pure alway, 

That he may live beyond the tomb, 

As pure and fair as lily-bloom. 
Saco, March, 1869. 


L. A. P. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LITTLE SAVOYARD. 
A True Story of Street Life in Paris. 


THE 


On 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


T was the twelfth night 
after Christmas—an 
evening celebrated in 
England, France and 
Germany by fetes and 

wr 


brilliant entertainments, 
in whith the children 
bear a prominent part. 
This festival has not yet 
been introduced into 
America, but as it is 
greatly erj»yed and ea- 
gerly looked forward to 
by young people abroad, 
the time may come when 
it is adopted here. 

I must ask the rea‘ler 

to accompany me to an 
= elegant mansion in the 
aristocratic boulevard of Malesherbe, in the city of 
Paris. It was easy to see that something was going 
on iuside, for it was brilliantly illuminated, and from 
time to time brilliantly dressed figures were indis 
tinctly seen through the openings of the heavy 
curtains, 

It was a Twelfth Night Fete. The saloon was fair- 
ly ablaze with light. Multitades of children, dressed 
with taste and elegance, moved aout gracefully in 
childish dances, or eagerly partook of the bonbons 
which on that occasion are al ways liberally supplied. 
Among them moved elegant ladies, most cf them be- 
ing parents of children present, who with s:riles 
watched the enjoymants of the little ones. 

At last came the grand ceremony of the evening. 
This was the cutting of the Twelfth Night Cake a 
rich loaf of mammoth proportions, of which each 
guest was entitled to a share. The cutting of the 
cake was watched with interest, and the pieces were 
drawn by lot. Just before this was done, however, 
the Countess de C—— said to the hostess: 

* Will you gratify me in a little caprice?” 

“* Certainly,” said the hostess, complaisantly. 

“It is this: I wish my portion of the cake to be 
given to the poorest little boy we can find in the 
street.” 

The French are always fond of novelty, and this 
**caprice ” struck the hostess as promising a pleasant 
variety. 

“It is a good thought,” she said. 
despatch Antoine on your errand.” 








**T will at once | 


called upon at any moment. 


given him, and thought there was no accounting for 
the caprices of tine ladies. 


for him to remonstrate, and he went out to execute 
his errand, 


of the coldest nights of the winter. 


was what he said, for that is the French name of a 
street boy)—he said to himself. ‘*Now to capture 
him.” 

The boy referred to was a ragged little Savoyard, 
of ten years old, apparently, who was standing oppo- 












site, with his little violin under his arm. He had 


could get listeners. From some places he had been 
driven off with abuse, for his instrument was far from 
being a superior one, and poor little Carlo was only a 
passabls player. 

The poor fellow had suffered not a little with cold, 
for his clothes were thin, and by no means sufticient 
for the season, and he had had nothing to eat since 
the crust of bread which was given him in the morn- 


several others, to Paris, and now lived on their earn- | 
ings, doling them out the smaliest allowance of food | 
that woul | keep soul and body together. 


had strayed into the Boulevard des Malesherbe, and 
had paused in front of the beautiful mansion where 
the fete was going on. He could see indistinctly the 
forms of the children who were participating in the 





‘ and it is quite likely that the poor little fellow. 


Antoine was at band, his services being liable to be | 
He shrugged his shoulders as the message was_ 


But of course it was not | 


Reaching the street, he looked around him, hopiug — 
he might not have far to go in the col, for it was one . 


“Ah, there’s a little vagabond, luckily "—(gamin | 


been about the streets all day, playing wherever he | 


ing by the speculator who had brought him, with ' 


After wandering about the whole day, little Carlo | 


felt & sorro >wful envy of those whose lot was #0 yavech 
brighter than hia. 

His gaze was so intent that he did not notice the 
appearance of the servant, until Antoine, having 
crossed the street, laid his hand on his shoulder. 
Carlo started in alarm, and tried to tear himself from 
the servant’s grasp. 

** Not 80 fast, little chap,” said Antoine. 
you.” 

**T didn’t do any harm,” said the little Savoyard, 
trembling; for be supposed Autoine’s intentions were 
unfriendly. 

“Who said you did? I only said that I wanted 
you.” 

The little Savoyard looked at him distrustfully. 
He had met with so little kindness in his life that he 
regarded strangers as enemies rather than as triends. 

** You are to come up with me into yonder man- 
sion,” said Antoine, 


surprise, 

“Yes. Come. hurry along. I don’t want to stay 
out here in the cold.” 

‘*But why am I to go up there?” asked Carlo, 
puzzled. 

“You will know when you get there. All I can tell 
you is that my mistress wants you.” 

“Perhaps I am wanted to play on my violin,” 
thought the boy; and with this thought he fullowed 
the servant to the entrance of the mansiun. 

A mo: ent later he was ushered into the brilliant 
saloon, blazing with lights. He looked around him, 
dazzled and nearly blinded by the glare. There was 
a chorus of ¢jiculations, and the young gentlemen 
and ladies gathered around the timid little Sa- 
voyard, who stood bewildered in the midst of the 
magnificence. 

In the midst of it, the Countess de C —, whose 
caprice had been the cause of his appearance, ad- 
vanced towards the little boy, and gently removed 
his tattered cap. 

“Ah, but he is pretty,” she said, as his chestnut 
hair fell in a natural wave over a fine brow, which 
seemed white in comparison with his sunburnt 
cheeks. 

His eyes were a bright hazel, his features were ex- 
qiisitely turned, only thin from want of sufficient 
food. In spite of his rags, it was easy to see that he 
was gitted with beauty. 

** Countess, you will soil your gloves,” said a guest, 
as she took the little boy by the hand and led him 
forward into the centre of the saloon. 

“ Then I can buy another pair,” she said, ind'ffer- 
ently. ‘It is I who sent for you,”’ she said to Carlo. 
**T will tell you what to do.”’ 

The drawing commenced. The little Savoyard 
followed the directions of the countess, and his share 
of cake was handed him. 

** Whoever finds the ring in his slice shall be king 
of the fete,” said the hostess, in explanation; “or if 
it is a young lady, she shal! be queen. Tue king or 
queen has the right to select one of the opposite sex 
to share the honors of royalty.” 

**May I eat it, madame?” asked the Savoyard, 
with a longing glance at the cake he held in his band. 
“Yes, my child; but have a care not to swallow 
the ring, if it should be within.” 

All the children were eagerly examining the slices, 
in the hope of finding the ring which was the prize 
of the evening. 

In the midst of it, the little Savoyard drew the 
glittering circlet from his cake, saying to the coun- 
tess: 

* T have it, madame.” 

“The king! The king! The little Savoyard is 
king!’ shouted the children. 

“You are the king of the fete!” said the hostess, 
advancing and leading forward Carlo, who seemed 
bowildered by the enthusiasm. 

It was a strangescene—the little ragamuftin in the 
centre of the saluon, surrounded by elezgantly-dress- 
| ed children, over whom he was called to exercise 








| one of themselves had been chosen. 

“A qneen! a queen! He must name a qieen!” 
shouted all, 

** Look around you,” said the hostess. 
you to choose a queeu frow those present.” 

The little Savoyard looked arvund him a moment, 
then went back to the Countess de C—. 

‘*T want her to be queen,” he said. 
| © But,” said the countess, “it is the custom to 
choose a young girl.” 

‘I want you to be q1een,” he persisted. 

“Why do you choose me?” she asked. 

** Because you are kind to me,” said Carlo. 
sides, you look like my mother.” 

‘Like your mother? Is she living?” 


** It is for 


** Be- 


**T don’t know, madame; but I have her pi:ture.’’ 


| ‘Show it te me,” said the countess, who seemed to 
be moved by a ttrange interest. 

Carlo drew from under his ragged vest a small 
locket, suspended by a plain white string. The pic- 
ture, though stained and discolored, presented the 
face of a beautiful young lady of twenty. No sooner 
did the countess cast her eye upon it than she uttered 
a cry of joy, and threw her arms around the aston- 
ished boy. 

‘*My boy, my boy, my own little Victor! are you 
again restored to me?” 

All the guests gazed in astonishment at this unex- 
pected tableau. The countess, quickly recovering 
herself, said, while an expression of joy irradiated 
her sweet face: 
| “The picture is mine, as you can perhaps discover 

by examining it. EizLt years ago, I was journeying 


OF OUR UNION. 


“I want | 


‘* Where the lights are?” asked the ragged boy, in | 














in the nerthera part of tt ly with my husband and 
| my littie Victor, then four years of age, when he 
| suddeuly disappeared from me. We had no doubt 
that he was +t jlen, and cffeted a large reward for his 
recovery, but without success. From that day I have 
mourned for him as fur one whom I never again ex- 
pected t see in this world. It is doubtless God who 
by such rtrange means has restyred him to me.” 

“Are you my mcther, then?” asked Carlo. 

“ Yes, my child.” And again the moter clasped 
the boy, ragged and dirty though he was, t» her 
heart 

This time he retarned ber caress. 

‘Then | shall not be hungry any more?” he said. 

*“ No, my poor child.” 

. * Let him tell us his story,” demanded thechildren. 

So, seat “lon a fauteuil in their midst, the little 
Savoyard told his story in answer to the numerous 
qnestions that were poured in upon him. As far 
back as he could remember, he wandered about with 
his litt!e violin, in Italy at first, but for the la-t two 
years in Paris, where he had suffered every discom- 
fort and privation. He was in the charge of an 
Italian named Giacomo Bartoni, who professed to 
take care of him, and to whom the vio in belonged. 

** We will send for him t»-morrow,” said the coun- 
tess. “I must buy the violiv of him as a memorial 
of the years of terrible privation which you have 
passed.” 

That nig} t the little Savoyard, who was accurt »m- 
ed to sleep on a bed of tt aw, rested his weary limbs 
on a bed of down, in te beaut:ful city mansion of the 
Countess de C——. The next morning, he was ar- 
rayed in a suit of elegant boy’s clothing, in which he 
looked transformed. Scarcely was the metamor- 
phosis complete, than his Italian master, who had 
been summoned, made his appearance, and bowing 
almost to the ground, was admitted into the presence 
of the countzss. 

“Do you recognize this young gentleman?” asked 
the court ss, pointing to Carlo, who now looked like 
a little prince. 

“*N>, malan.” 

* Yet you ought to know him well. 
Savoyard Carlo.” 

Giacomo was overwhelmed with astonishment. 

** But [ do nct understand,” he said. 

The explanation was briefly made. The Italian 
was paid a munitficent sum tor te violin which is 
now te only link which unites the little Count Vic- 
tor wits the poor httle Savoyard of former years. 
He is now at a milit sry scho.:l, and bids fair t> main- 
tiin by his talents the di-tinction of the illustrious 
family t» which he belongs. 


It is the 1 tt'e 
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CURE FOR LOVE. 


I havea friend at London-super-Mare, a dear old 
lady, who keeps a schoul where young ladies are 
*‘ finished.” The ages of these damsels range from 
fourteen to eighteen, “sweet sixteen” lving the 
average Having a confidential chat with my friend 
during the calm quiet of her last Christmas holidays, 
I asked her if she was not often troubled by her pu- 
pils falling in love. She answered me unreservedly, 
**T have to contend against no greater diffi:ulty. In 
a town like t is, where we cannot walk in any direc- 
tion without meeting half a dozen boys’ schools—to 
say nothing of the hundreds of loiterers and fluneurs, 
who seem to think that a girl's bvarding-school is 
fair game for their sport—it seems altogether impos- 
sible to prevent flirtations from arising, and notes 
and love-tokens being clandestinely exchanged. I 
spare no pains or arts to guard against and counter- 
act this; but the thing exists, and will continue to 
exist, so long as girls are sixteen and foolish, and 
young men and lads are bold and adventurous. My 
only plan, when [ see that the tender passion has 





sovereignty. The children enjoyed it better than if, 


| been developed, is to crush itin the bud.’? “ What 
do you do?” ‘You will smile when I tell you; for 
my receipt is the antithesis of romance. It is a dose 
of senna tea.” Senna tea?” -“ Yes, senna tea. 
Whenever I perceive—as I very q 1ickly do—that one 
| of my young ladies has fallen (.s she fancies) into 
love, ‘at once take her in hand. I never hint at 
anything connected with the tender passion, but I 
treat her as an invalid who is suffering from impaired 
digestion. I keep her closely to the house and dose 
her liberal!y with senna tea, standing by to see that 
she draius the dose to the dregs. This pln is al vays 
attended with success. Sometimes she gives in after 
the first few doses; but usually it takes two or three 
days to complete the cure. I bad one obstinate and 
protracted case that lasted a whole week; but I was 
firm in my plan, and in the end it succeeded. You 
may depend upon it, that, as a cure for a schoolgirl’s 
calf love, there is nothing like senna tea.” 





CHINA.—In China, packages of all kinds cf mer- 
chandise are carried on the shoulders of men; they 
have no wheel vebicks at all. A long elastic pole 
over the left shoulder, or sometimes like a yoke over 
both, with a bamboo basket suspended from both 
ends, is used alike for carrying boxes of tea or buckets 
of water. The only mode of progression for a tor- 
eigner through the streets of a Chinese town isin a 
sedan chair by two men ordinarily; but in very hot 
weather, or in going up a steep hil, or if you are 
heavier than the average weight, it is customary to 
have four. Quarrels in the streets rarely end in blows 
or bloodshed, as among the Malay races When two 
persons fall out on any subject, after a great variety 
of gesture and voc'feration of opprobrium, they will 
blow off their wrath and separate almost without 
touching one another. 
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Bumors of the Day. 


A MATHEMATICAL JOKE. 

A correspondent who has suffered at the hands of 
rigid mathematical teachers, relates the following: 

Once I had my revenge on mathematics; nct on 

abstract mathematics, nor yet on applied mathemat- 
ics concrete and impersonate. The creature was a 
calculus man (a kind of suicide), and had tiken 
prizes. Thbatod him. I was standing in front of tie 
excellent book and stationery emporium of Mesers, 
Brown and Gross, in the flourishing town of Hart- 
ford, thirty-six miles north, when I saw the wretch 
coming down Asylum street, from the depot. 1t had 
a carpet bag in ita dexter-grip, andwas evidently 
just from Academus. My eye rested on Policeman 
X, who was sunning his manly form on the a ‘jacent 
corner. I beckoned to him. He came with stately 
tread. 

“X, my boy,” said I, pointing to the approaching 
Archimedes, ‘‘ do you see that chap with the carpet- 
bag ?”—itself a suspicious circumstance. 

* Yes,” says X. 

** He’s a suspicious character.” 

** Confidence cove?” asks X, surveying him with a 
practical eye. 

“No,” said I, ‘The inference does credit to your 
sagacity, but he’s worse than a confidence man.” 
Here I approached my mouth to X’s ear, and whis- 
pered, impressively, ‘‘ He took a mathematical prize 
last summer in New Haven. I'll swear to it.” 

A look of puzzled horror slowly overspread X's 
immobile countenance. 

**Where did he take it from?” he inquired, 
hastily. 

“Off a hall table. He was nabbed coming out 
with it.” 

By this time my unconscious victim had arrived 
opposite. I saw a look of storm detzrmination, min- 
gled with sly acut»ness, staal into X’s face, and, 
grasping his billy, he stalked suddenly across the 
street and tapped my mathematician on the shoul- 
der. I vanished at once into Brown & Gross’s, and 
began turning over some plates of Dvre’s on the 
counter. After some little conversation, I saw my 
prey walk off, looking red and indignant, while Dog- 
berry solemnly recrossed the street, wearing an ex- 
pression of quiet satisfaction as for duty well per- 
formed. 

“ Well?” said I, appearing. 

* }Ie’s a sly one, Guvnor,” says X, “but he can’t 
gum the Hetford boys. He may come it over them 
New Haven pleesmen. Them kind’s mostly Paddies; 
but he can’t gum me, be gord!”” 

* What did you say to him?” I asked. 

“Says 1, ‘ Look a’here, my covey, you’re known 
here, you are. You'll take that next train Svuth if 
you know what’s healthy fur you.” ‘ What in thun- 
der do you mean?’ says he. ‘How about that little 
makomatical prize that you took in New Haven last 
summer?’ says I; and here I tipped him a wink 
kinder knowin’. 1 guess that astonished him some; 
he just looked sick, you bet. So I nodded my head 
at him, and says I, ‘ You’d better be keerful now, my 
covey, for Number X has got his eye on you, and he’s 
up to a dodge or two, if you be from New Haven;’ 
and with that I came across the street, and I guess 
he wont play any of his prize tricks in Hetford. 
Much obliged to you, sir, for putting me up to him. 
Good-mornin’.” 


. 
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A MEAN HUSBAND. 

The following causeric is reported to have taken 
place during the last ball at the Hotel de Ville, in 
Paris, between two ladies who had been at school to- 
gether, but had not met for many years: 

“Are you happy?” 

** 1 have a good husband.” 

“ How much does he allow you for your toilet?” 

“Ten thousand francs” ($2000). 

*‘ It isn’t much, but when oue is economical—” 

“And you, my dear?” 

‘Ah, I have a miser for a husband. There he is, 
with his bunchy red whiskers, looking at me with 
one eye closed.” 

** Why does he not look at you with both?” 

** My dear, he is too much of a miser.” 


A COURT WITNESS. 

A witness in a trial in Winchester, England, before 
Mr. Baron Martin, persisted in telling what other 
people said, and interlarded his testimony so o‘ten 
with “said I” and “said he,” that the counsel was 
utterly bewildered. The court attempted to set the 
man right: 

«« My good man, tell us exactly what happened.” 

“* Yes, my lord, certainly. I said 1 should not have 
the pig. 

*¢ Well, what was his answer?” 

“ He said that he had been keeping the pig for me, 
and that he—” 

* No, no, he did not say that—he could not have 
said it; he spoke in the first person.” 

“1 was the first person that spoke, my lord.” 

** I mean this—don’t bring in the third person—re- 
peat his exact words.” 

“There was no third person, my lord—only him 
and me.” 

‘* My good fellow, he did not say he ha’ been keep- 
ing the pig; he said ‘ I have been keeping it.’”” 

‘‘ T assure you there was no mention of your lordship. 
We're on two different stories, my lord. There was 
no third person, my lord; and if anything had been 











said about your lordship, I must have heard it.” 
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